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THE CHANGING TIME, 





BY BYDNEY GHEY. 





We utter the words in our youth, 
Before the swift years coming after 
Have taught usto sigh at their truth, 
Or shaken our first self-reliance, 
How gally they trip o’er the tongue; 
We set the whole world at defiance, 
What time we are headstrong and young. 


| 
| lime changes and we change! with laughte: 
| 


Butah, when life’s early romances 
Are lost in a homely routine; 
When facts prove more stubborn than fancies, 
| And youth is a thing that has been; 
We set toa inelody minor 
The wurden so Joyous before, 
And murmur with sympathies finer, 
The changes of time now once more. 





Pheu alack for the loves and the graces, 
| For spring and its beauty divine, 
| For smiles upon dear vanished faces, 
| Which gladdened the days of ‘‘lang syne.’ 
Yet autumn hath hours that are pleasant, 
| And blessings around us are cast; 
Thauk God for the peace of the present, 
Thank God tor the Joy of the past. 
_—_— 


*- rom Out the Storm. 


| RY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“DICK’R SWEET- 
HEART,”’ ETO. 








CHAPTER XVI. 

| FP\HE fiddlers had toned their instro- 
| ments to the correct pitch, and were 

playing away valiantly; the rooms 
| were growing every moment more and 
| more crowded. Through all the open win. 
| dows came the sweet perfume of the living 
| flowers without to mingle with that of the 
; dying ones within, and through the close 
velvety darkness one’s eyes pierced to 
where star-like lights hung suspended on 
tree and shrub, 

The Lord-Lieutenant of the county, who 
was a real life Duke, and a bachelor to boot 
—though an old one—had arrived balf an 
hour back, yet still the house-party—more 
particularly Lady Lucy Verulam openly 
and Mrs, Scarlett secretly—were on the 
very tip-toe of expectancy. 

Would she come? Would she not come? 
They were the enthralling questions of the 
hour, Lady Lucy almost lost ber place in 
her conversation with the Duke, she was 
8» absorbed in it; she dearly loved excite- 
ment in any form, and here was a chance 
of seeing the downfall of her dear friend 
Mrs. Scarlett—who up till now had reigned 
ueen-paramount of beauty—if all that 
Cicely said was true. But who could bede 
pended upon? She rather feared that Mar- 
v6! would fall far below the standard set 
up. . 

Mrs. Scarlett, in an exquisite gown o 

ardinal brocade, looked like a spot of blood 
in the assembly. She was sitting, as usual 
—she seldom stood—surrounded by a group 
of admirers, She was as handsome as ever 
in her own peculiar style, yet one could not 
fail to seethat the year that had gone by 
had told upon her. 

Her color was a little higher, ber lashes 
were blacker, but all the art in the world 
could not hide the lines that physical pain 
had drawn round the thin, but exquisite! ¥ 
















formed, lips, She had been threatened by 
halt a dozen young beauties during the 
past season, all lovely enough, said Rumor, 
to put her in the shade; yet, when con- 
fronted with her, though charming girls in 
évery way, it had been seen that they were 
nowhere when foolishly brought beneath 
the glare of her charms, and they had fallen 
it of notice after a while. 


' 


O-Dight some strange foreboding 
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this girl as a possible rival, and wholly 
hated her as the being who had stepped in 
and won from her her lawful prey. 

Ifthat old man Dawtry had not been 
taken when even over-ripe to his fathers, 
Wriothesley could have easily been let go; 
but, as he had joined the majority, it wasa 
bitter thing to her that Wriothesley—her 
fall-back—had been put out of her reach by 
a child—a mere chit of a thing of whom be 
had proved himself tired in five or six 
weeks. She had heard all of Mrs. Veru- 
Jam’s kindly explanations, of course, as to 
the cause of Wriothesley’s separation from 
his wife, butshe had not believed any of 
them. 

She lay back in her chair as she thought 
of it now, and smiled to herself insolently. 
She atraid of a fool—a failure such as that! 
The girl’s boasted beauty must be a poor 
thing indeed, if a man tired of it in five 
short weeks. 

All through her meditations she was 
throwing a word here and there to her 
courtiers, but her mind was on this girl who 
had stolen Wriothesley from ber and had 
spoiled her chance of being a countess, and 
she was glad in ber soul to think Marvel 
had been openly slighted by the man she 
had married, and made of no account by 
him. She told herself she scoffed at and 
derided such charms as hers—charms that 
could capture a man, but could not hold 
him, and—— 

Marvel Bad enierod the toum--a tall, 
slender, stately creature, clad all in purest 
white, with diamonds glittering on neck 
and arms, and gleaming warmly among 
the soft masses of her Jovely hair. Mrs. 
Verulam stood beside her, and together 
they advanced up the room, stopping now 
and again as the tormer paused to intro- 
duve Lady Wriothesley to one or two peo- 
ple ot importance, 

Marvel was looking intensely lovely, and 
showed the terrible nervousness that was 
consuming her only by the increasing pal- 
lor that marked her face. She was draw- 
ing near the corner where Mra, Scarlett 
sat, and a little hush had fallen upon the 
people there. 

Mrs. Scarlett herself was leaning for- 
ward, forgetful of everything but her anxi- 
ety to get a nearer view of the girl whose 
face she had caught a faint glimpse of be- 
tween the moving forms of the dancers, 
Then there was a moment when she stood 
clearly revealed; and Mrs. Scarlett, as she 
saw her, grew curiously still, her breath 
coming from her like a deep, long-drawn 
sigh. 

Some awful tascination kept her eyes 
fixed on Marvel, and then—what was it? 
Was she going to taint? She swayed a lit- 
tle, and then recovered herself with a sharp 
effort. 

That lovely face over there—what other 
face did it resemble? What horrible thing 
was this that rose before her and cried 
aloud, ‘‘At last, at last, at last!’ in tones 
that would not be stifled? Was all! this 
madness or what? 

She leaned farther forward, and posi- 
tively glared at the girl standing pale, and 
tranquil, and unconscious, until one near 
her remarked the intensity of her gaze, 
and lightly touched her on the arm with a 
still lighter jest, she recovered herself 








| ly. That was why I asked Leonie, 


then, but her face remained pallid as the 


dead. 


Thus, fair and tranquil, had that figure 
stood out from the surrounding darkness 
in her dream, It all came back to hér now, 
and with a4 strange sense tiat fate was 
crushing down upon Ler which seemed to 


paralyze her limbs, She madeéa vehement 
struggle to overcome her emotion, and 
after a while succeeds but the wear 


a 


guidly back in her chair, hardly deigning 
to answer those who spoke to her. 

Marvel unconsciously was creating a sen- 
sation. Her strange, romantic wedding 
was, of course, town-talk, and now every- 
body, more or less, was discussing ber 
merits and demerits. 

So this was the little walf, the stray child 
that Wriothesiey had married! No one 
knew who she was—a mere nobody—nay, 
in all probability, worse than a nobody. Of 
course that sort of thing never did. Here 
was she, now, irretrievably bound to him; 
but where was he? It was one of the most 
unfortunate things that had happened to a 
man of position tor a very long time. 

All this from the women; the men were 
more lenient. They could see and ac- 
knowledge that at all events she was un- 
speakably beautiful, and allowed there 
was every excuse for even so rash a mar- 
riage; but bow account for bis long ab- 
sence? That puzzled them even more than 
the women, who were not #0 willing to ad- 
mit her charms, 

Mra. Verulam was faithful to Marvel, 
and kept her beside her without appearing 
to do so, knowing well how unstrung she 
was, and how unequal to the carrying on of 
light conversation with those around her 
in her present state of mind. But atter a 


while she began to be besieged with en- 
treaties for an introduction to Lady Wrio- 


| thesley, who already, even at this early 


stage of her appearance in public life, was 
becoming the rage. 

Lady Lucy Verulam, too, was delighted 
with her, This was not one of Cicely’s ab- 
surd swaps who invariably turned out 
geese, but areal, bona fiderara avis, Un- 
questionably she would be the new beauty: 
and, as @is always politic to be on good 
terms with arising star, she made herself 
amazingly civil. 

But presently Marvel moved away to get 
through a square dance with the Duke, 
feeling secretly shy and uncertain, and yet 
halt longing to join the gay dancing circle 
without; and Mrs, Verulam, finding her- 
self alone, turned instantly upon her sis- 
ter-in-law, whom she had not had ihe 
chance of scolding before. 

‘My dear Lucy, how could you have 
asked Mra, Scarlett?’ she said, in a highly- 
aggrieved tone. 

“My dear creature, why not?’’ returned 
Lady Lucy, a large, bandsome, florid 
woman ot about forty-five, whose manners, 
although she was the third daughter of a 
marquis, could scarcely be called ber strong 
point 

She waa not exactly ill-natured; but she 
was capable of doing or saying « hurttul 
thing now and again. 

“When I gave you leave to ask here 
whom you would to please yourself, I cer- 
tainly did think you would bave remerm 
bered that Lady Wriothesley was likely to 
be one of mnpy party!” 

“Well, so 1 did! I recollected it perfect- 
In the 
dull season when the inen think of nothing 
but their bags, any little excitement be- 
comes desirable; and a meeting between 
those two ought to have something of the 
tragicin it. By-the-bye, it hasn’t come oft 
yet, has it?) I should be very sorry: to miss 
it,” 

“T wish you would arrange for your little 


|} excitements to come Ol! in somebod y else’s 


|} house, 


I shall not bave Marvel su bjected 
to anything of the kind! Sheis nol. of the 
voummon Clay one nests always; and I 


don’t care lo see her annoyed, Consider 
ing all that has occurred between Mra Scar 
lett and Wriothesley, her being he now 
a OX eme awk ward, t Say in ar ta 


on _ 
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in love, there would be precious little visit- 
ing going on anywhere, I take it. And, be 
sides, Lady Wriothesley, so far as I can 
judge, is far from stupid.’ 

“You judge very correctly! She ia, on 
the contrary, cleverer than most, and has 
been educated to quite a pitch. She hasan 
exquisite volce—not powerful, but purest 
music all through. With regard to Mrs. 
Scarlett, however, your argument about 
others’ feelings is nothing to me, 1 care 
only that Marvel should not be hurt; and 
that woman is capable of anything.” 
“Short of suicide,’’ said Lady Lucy, smil- 
ing. ‘“She’ll never hurt herself! I say, 
did you see the glance she cast at the little 
one asshe came up the room? It was a 
play in iteelf—a play of feature certainly. 
Already she could eat her, seeing herself 
virtually dethroned. Kawdon told me she 
was frantic when she first heard of Wrio- 
thesley’s marriage. It appears she knew 
nothing of it until after the old Duke’s 
death, which wust have piled up the agony 
abit. To have been a countess would have 
been a ‘come-down’; but it would have 
been better than the ‘nothing’ that it now 
is.”’ She chuckled to herself again; and 
then: ‘] wonder how she escaped hearing 
of 1t?”’ 

“Nobody heard of it until weeks had 
gone by. lt was a hurried affair; and their 
starting in the yacht directly after—on the 
very a'ternoon of the wedding, in fact— 
made Wriothesley forget to put it in the 
papers. It must have been rather « shock 
to her; but I really grudge her nothing. 
She behaved shamefully to him,” 

“Kindly, 1 think,” said Lady Lucy, with 
afaint yawn. “She would have made a 
truly odious cousin, though a possible com- 
panion. | for one should never have tor- 
given her’’—with a shrug of her ample 
shoulders that signified distaste for Mrs. 
Scarlett, though she professed horself to be 
that Lady’s bosom friend, “She can be as 
nasty as any one | know, when the mo 
ment sults her. Hy-the-bye, does Marvel 
know, do you think, about her and Wrio 
thesley?’’ 

“7 am quite certain she does not.” 

“That is bad for your triend,”’ said Lady 
Lucy. ‘Leonie is not likely to let her go 
without a sting or two.”’ 

“Thatis why i am #0 distressed at her 
being here. Now she has come, I must, of 
course, be civil; but T warn you I shall de- 
fend Marvel atall risks. And I agree with 
you that the woman is not to be trusted 
She will not respect that poor child's inbo 
cence, but will say something that will ex 
plain the whole unhappy story to her,’’ 

“And so put her in ‘a tender taking’? 
Well, I shouldn’t wonder,” replied Lad y 
Lucy. ‘1 know the languid J.eonle as we!) 
as most; ana it seems to mea likely thing 
that she should seek to mahe the child's 
life a burden to her, if only for the sake of 
dear revenge. ‘Theretore, a word tw you, 
Cicely. Vorestall Mrs, Scarlett in her cou 
munication—I mean, have the first of it 
In that way you will take the edge of! the 
knife. Tell Marvel yourself of that old at- 
tachment of Wriothesley’s—which I rather 
fancy is still alive—and put her on her 
guard, That is the truest friendship you 
can show ber, And positively I begin to 
think she has bewitched even tne, 0456 





hardened as 1 am, with those pretty looks 
| of hers, oF J should not be here lecturing 


you now as te her deten«e Yor will te 
| her? 
“lf really —I at is—we “ ’ 
' 
| believe I could, said Mrs. Verula ‘4 
half ashamed ol this s é " 
“Well, if yu can't wa that pres 
entiy there wv ‘ 
iw 4 
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“I'm not ao very old, if it comes to that,”’ 
said Mra. Verulam. “And I need not be 
puton the shel! altogether, simply becaus: 
lam the widow of aman whom——" 

“You detested even as heartily as 1 did,” 
concluded Lady Lucy agreeably “Qaiteso. 
You are not on the shelf at all, my dear, 
and Teball probably bear of your séeond 
marriage some day; but in the meantin: 
do your duty, and Warn your pretty friend 
of what lies in her path. I'd do it, but 
|conte miivht take it badly if ah: beard ot 
it; and as yet she is useful to me—she fill» 


my roows, By-and-by Marve! will fi! | 


therm better, and then——”" 

“You are the most candidly false person 
I ever met,’’ sald Ulevly, looking at ber 
with something akin tloadmiration, “When 
thinking of you, Lalwaysteel you would 
sell me for sixpence, if the gaining of that 
small coin would do you any good.” 

“You are candidly trank,’’ sad Lady 
luey, she was quite unmoved 
by the other's outburst—“which is another 
way of saying you are abowmilnably rude; 
but T prefer that sort of thing to the other, 
Sweets pall, especially when you know 
they are hollow, And, alter all, l wouldn't 
sell you, Cieely, for anything less than a 
a #ixpence is a paltry thing, and 
buys very little, You will speak to Mar 


9 


armmiling 


erewnh; 


“*T sball have to think about it tirst.’”’ 

“Think bard, then, until you come tomy 
View of the case; though one shouldn't be 
juite downon Leonle at pres nt Did you 
hear that ale ts i1]—sullering?’’ 

“She is—something Internal IT worried 
that much out of old Grainger when he 
came to see if the pimple on the baby’s 
nose meant scearlatina or stuallpox—it was 
Yos, she is really 
ili; but ashewen't give in to it— something 
about the beart, | iniagine, that may carry 
her off atany moment’’ 

“How dreadful!’ said Mra. Verulam: 
but she did not seem to care much. 

She had begun to think again of Marvel 

was she alone, or distressed or in want of 
her?) She was astonished at tier own afloc- 
tion tor the girl, and went in search of ber, 


neithes, as it happened, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
Tone of the doorways Mrs. Verulam 

\ encountered a tall thin man of about 
4 thirty-five, with a thoughtful, kindly 
face, who ventured to lay his 
her lovely bare arm, 

“Whither away so fast?” he said. “Sure 
ly you can spare a second to bid me wel- 
come, though late in the day?” 

lie was looking at her with a most genial 
minitle. 

“Nay, early,” retorted she, pointing to # 
clock im the hail outside, whose bands 
stood at two. “But you are welcome never 
theless atany hour, any time.”’ 

ller 
bright, and a# litth 


her oyes, 


hand upon 


” 


expressive face had 


gleam 


Krown 
had 


very 
COMIN into 

“T never thought you could have come— 
thatcard IT sent anticipated no such reply 
as your 


” 


presences here 
“TP should have stayed away, it seems to 
me, velitis unlike you to be so chary ot 


gracious words. Tlow have I otlended 
your majesty?" 

“Hlow have you gratified me, rather! J] 
believed you In Rotterdam; vet here you 
are; and you know all old triends are dear 
to tie 


“A letestable remark—what am |] 


amongst #O tany? Rotterdam is not a 


spot to hanker after, yet truly 1 could wish 


mveseclf there now,” 

“Great men must be forgiven their litth 
five”? said Mra, Verulam saucily; ‘and, 
sinee the papers tiave been administering 


to you doses of flattery on your scientific 
researches, one bardly dares to 


anv word of vowrs: yet [ 


(question 
am loath to be 


lieve you would rather be in Rotterdam 
than here.”’ 

“Yet you know why I went to Kotter. 
dan! ? 


“You can be dull as well as the worst ot 
them, im spite 
pettishly, ard 
lowed her, 

“There! 1] owas 
more, let us at 


of your learning,” said she 
turned away; but he tol- 


wrong; if 
least 
a resycnation of himself to cireum 
stances whi sh somehow nettled her. 

Jost at tl 


we can't be 


” 


be friends,’’ said he, 


with 


At moment howevera little man 
with a bald head and humorous «ves came 
up to her, 

“l’ve be en looking for you every where,”’ 
he said ‘tiow 


1} 


io you do, Townshend? I 


ght svou had gone off the happy hunt 


ng gro anda of Northern 


Lmerica wit! 
Wr the smiev am! that a (Oh, bv-the-way 
: r an what at 
. v ‘ W ~ a «a 
“ 4 é yy ~ 
“ ‘a . 4 “ 
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it Is actionable; fellows like me with weak 
action of thé heart might get off at any 
moment if subjected to a sudden shock and 
Such charms as bers, Have you seen her 
Townshend—this new beauty who will 
eclipse all other lights? No! Steel your 
heart then, for there is something very 
«pevial about her, | can tell you.”’ 

“My beart is cased with iron banda,” 
said Sir George; and, with a slight salata- 
tion to Mra. Verulam, he turned aside. 

So did Mra. Verulam instantly—in the 
| other direction, 
| “f may, don’t all go at once!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Kitts, in an aggrieved tone. “I 
} thought | was surely in for a little sensible 
| conversation with you two; and just as | 

begin you both give me the cold shoulder, 
Jtian’t niee, you know—isn’t kind. Youare 
a very Solomon amongst men, we all 
| know, Townshend; but to turn your back 
/ upon «a friend, however greata poor fool 
he may be, shows po wisdom, And you, 
Mrs. Verulam—are you looking for any- 
thing?’’ 

“I'm looking for my new baby,” said 
Mrs. Verulam, laughing —“that same para- 
beauty you were lauding to the 
skies just now. She doesn’t know her 
way about quite yet, and I’m bound to 
look after her; she is only just out of her 
long clothes, and can’t run about without 
help. Hitherto she has resided in an im- 
maculate solitude, in the bosom of a de- 
serted village; this is her first insight into 
a trivolous seciety, such as we others live 





yon of 


and 
firat glimpse at the ‘lights o’ London,’ as 
| represented by—you and Sir George.” 

“Consider me withered!’ said Mr. Kitts, 
in alow despondent tone, “And yet how 
have I deserved this? And to me before 
There wasa depth of cruelty 
in that hardly to be tathomed.” ; 

“Never mind,” said Sir George, who was 
annoyed by the little mocking glance she 
had cast at him. “1 believe of us two you 
are by far the cleverer man.” 

Hie pointed this remark by a look at 
Mrs. Verulam warm with reproach, and 
then left her. 

“It's such a mistake to eat things that 
don't agree with one, isn’t it?” said Mr. 
Kitts, a propos of nothing apparently; but 
Mrs. Verulam wisely retrained from ask. 
ing bis meaning. 

Meantime Marvel, who had been danc- 
ing with other and younger people than 
the Duke, had stopped short near a con- 
servatory door to collect her breath and 
Ler thoughts. She was amazed at herown 
sensations. 

Only that morning she bad looked with 
horror on the thought of being dragged 
trom her dear seclusion to the warm light 
of notoriety; yet now she was—yes, she 
not deny it—enjoying herself in- 
tensely. 

She had let herself go, as it were, and 
with all the ardor of youth was entering 
into her dances witha verve,a delight, 
that lit her lovely eyes and made her ten 
times more charming than when she en- 
tered the room an hour betore. 


breathe and have our being in—hber 


Sr George! 





could 


Now, every one was talking of her; Lady 
Luey was going about singing noisy son- 
nets in her praise; and many ot the women, 
following her lead—some trom prudential 
inotives and some from bonest conviction 
—were safing all sorts of pretty things 
about her. 

The heroine of all 





this admiration was 
feeling a little pleasant fatigue. 
She moved backwards into the conserva- 


ust then 


tory near, and listened with an apprecia- 

suggestion of her partner 
that he should go and get her an ice, 

' 


live ear to thie 


Iie sped swiftly on his errand, and Mar- 
vel moved a little farther in to 
rest herself. A soft and 
downy couch attracted her eve, She went 
juickly towards it; but half-way there she 
that attracted her even 
This was a tall dark young man 
with eager eyes who was leaning against a 
wall, 

As she saw him she started slightly, but 
perceptibly, Where had she last seen him? 
W hat past picture did his presence conjure 


up? 


find some 


seat whereon to 


waw something 


hire 





She was here, it was true, in sober Eng- 
land, and yet she was there too, far away 
in the sunny South, gazing out of the win- 
dow of a railway-car with all her heart in 

) ber eyes, Once again Wriotnesley stood 
| before her, ason that day when they had 
kindly 
his anxi- 


| parted; he was talking to her, 


words that showed how real was 


eee 


coyld see bis friendly smile. Atl these in- 
deed he had given her—ali save that one 
thing which she alone craved—his love. 
Tears dimmed her eyes as she looked at 
the stranger who bad called to life these re- 
mé@mbrances that would have been better 
dead. Surely it washe who had been in 
the car with ber on that eventful day, and 
who, during the short time he had trayv- 
elled with her, had been so courteously de- 
sirous of saving her trom every small dis- 
comfort! 

An impulsive desire to speak to him was 
strong within her, but she controlled it— 
why sbe bardly knew—and with o rather 
nervous bearing she seated herself upon 
the lounge she had first looked at’ As she 
did so her fan tell trom her fingers and rat- 
tled upon the stone flooring. 

The young man came forward swiftly yet 
leisurely, picked it up, and with a low bow 
presénted it to her. As sbe took it their 
eyes inet, and there was so much humble 
entreaty, mingled with so flattering a def- 
erence, in bis whole air that Marvel gave 
room to the natural graciousness within 
her, and determined at ali risks to give 
him a gentle word, 

“Thank you; it isnot the first service you 
have done me, | think,’ she said very 
shyly and very sweetly. 

His whole manner changed at once, and 

the dark beauty of his face brightened with 
a smile, 
‘“Hlow good of you,’’ he exclaimed softly, 
yet eagerly, “to remember—to acknowl- 
edge me! It is more than I dared hope for. 
| have dreamt of such a inoment as this in 
all the past measurcless year; but how sel- 
dom dreains so bright are realized!” 

There was a suppressed vehemence in 
his manner which should have warned her; 
but she was so ignorant of love-waking in 
ail its variations that she missed the core ot 
bis speech; toher he seemed only kind— 
extravagantly so, considering how small 
had been ber acquaintance with him—but 
still kind. 

“] wonder you remembered me,’’ she 
said, smiling at him, though still somewhat 
shy in look and tone. “They tell me this 
last year has greatly changed me,’’ 

“They tell you true, yet I should bave 
known you anywhere. You are changed 
in so tar that——” 

He hesitated, as if finding a difficulty in 
going on with those large limpid eyes fixed 
on his; a florid compliment to the owner of 
those clear orbs would be almost acruelty. 

“You are staying here?” he asked, with 
some abruptness, 

‘“Yes—fora time at least. Mrs. Verulam 
is my cousin’’—by marriage she did not 
say; for she never thought of her in that 
wine. 

“And my very good friend. We have 
known cach other for years, as my home is 
only two miles from this. If you ask her 
about me”’—smiling—“she will vouch for 
me,” 

“Not if I do not give her your name. 
You see”’—with a swift glance—“I can’t 
give it to her, because I don’t yet know it.’’ 

“A thousand pardons,’’ said he. “My 
name is Savage.’’ 

“Mr. Savage?’’ 

“Yes; | havea father still somewhere,’’ 
he said carelessly. 





She was a little shocked by his tone, 
which contained a sneer, and she vaguely 
wondered if he wished his father dead be- 
cause of the tithe he would evidently in- 
herit, or if he and his father were on such 
bad terms that no love was to be felt or ex- 
pressed between them, Ob, 
had a father! 

Instinctively she raised her hand and felt 
for the battered locket she always wore 
hidden in her bosom, and wondered in a 
vague, sad imanner if such a tender name 
could be given by her to the handsome tace 
within it, 

Lost in this waking dream, sbe half for- 
got the man beside her until a direct ques- 
tion from him again recalled her to the 
present 

“Ll can recollect how sorry you were to 
leave your triend that day,’ he was saying, 
with deliberate intentto learn. “He wasa 
triena?”’ 

He asked the question with as much un- 
concern as he could muster; vet be was 
curiously anxious te learn ifthe man who 
had parted trom her so easily, and for 
whom she had felt so sincere a regret, was 
her triend or her brother, or what. That 
he could be the husband of the childish 
creature who sat weeping on the opposite 
seat had never entered his head. 


if only she 





y tor her comfort on the journey that 
| would separate ber from him perhaps for 
ver 
\ round her were the flowers, the fruit, 
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“A friend? 
The 


I hope so,” 


she said slowly, 


question startled ber a little. Was 
' Wriothesl y her friend? Inthe old sweet 
lays he had beer her est, ber truest 
e } t al r ¢t 4 “A Slaken mar 
age s she i 
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“Have you seen him since?” atked Say- u 
age, in the same deliberate way. = - 

He knew he was unpardonably rude, but 
be could not conquer his devouring long- t! 
ing to know. F » 

“Lord Wriothesley? No. He has been b 
abroad ever since,’ she said simply,ifa | es 
little curtly. | 

It was always an embartassment to her es 
to speak of bim, though the mention of his di 
mame suggested nothing to Savage, who ve 
had been too long out of England himself os 
lo be au fait with any of the current gossip, ta 
and had, in tact, returned to it only about | th 
a week before. | Bic 

“] wasa strange fancy, perhaps, of mine,’’ 
said he, looking straight at her with rather | 
a regulated smile, “but on that day, when 
I saw the parting between you, | imagined ae 
he was your brother. One forms ideas ot 
that sort, you know, alinost unconsciously. 

I was wrong?”’ |} 

“Yes; I am not his sister.”” She hesitat- | te 
ed as if she would have said more, but | 
hardly knew how to frame ber sentence. an 

He was much too absorbed by his own th 
bafliement to notice the shade of trouble ba 
that crossed her face, Was he ever to | a 
know? sie 

“I should of course have known that, er 
No faintest likeness was there to help me . 
to my false belief, Yet, though older than od 
you in a great degree, he was yet not old all 
enough to be your father er your uncle, me 
That was bow the mistake arose, 1 dare a 
say. I fixed on brother—very elder we 
brother, of course—as the real thing; but it ba 
secmns he was not that.” 

He felt that be was daring a good deal— " 
even her contempt—but the overpowering 
desire to settle the matter once and for all wil 
drove him on. sp 

“Lord Wriothesley is my husband,’’ re- a 
plied she, with a certain gentle dignity, | bes 
though her face grew white. " 

Savage stared at her, forgetful of all de- - 
corum. Her husband! She was married— | vs 
this innocent-eyed child@# Good heavens, “ 
what a blank ending to as real a romance 3 
as was ever commenced! a 

A sepse of general loss oppressed him | 
tor one deadly moment, and then he knew _ 
ve would have to rouse bimself and take ¢ 
things as they were, not as they would sam 
have been if he had bad the regulating of Lo 
circumstances, pen 

“He is to be envied,” ke said, with a lit- a 
tle society smile and bow; and then, Lady por 
Wriothesley’s partner arriving with the ( oa 
promised ice, he bowed again, and slipped \ oa 
away into an adjoining room, where he Be 
came face to tace with his hostess. ne 

“Seen a ghost, Nigel?” asked she some: 
what caustically—she was not in her pret- i 
tiest mood. ‘You look dazed enough for oer 
anything. But—I’m sorry to spoil the idea ee 
—there isn’t anything half so respectable pee 
as a ‘walking gentleuan’ in this bouse.”’ Poa 

“It was a lady,” said he, with a partially- . 
developed smile. Fu 

‘Mrs, Scarlett? She is the nearest thing Mr, 

I know to it to-night.” p 

“Wrong. My spirit is of a more heavenly wai 
type. I did not know you had a cousin— she 
and such a cousin as Lady Wriothesley!”’ vel 

“Is that it?” said she. “But I forbid lool 

raptures. She is forbidden goods, you | sior 

know—sour grapes. And she is not my ry 
cousin, after all.’’ me! 

“She said she was, and——” C 

“And such lips could utter no untruth? | 6) 

Well, you are only right there’’—relenting | “YY 
as she thought of Marvel—they could not m7 
Her busband is ny cousin, not she—wors Do 
luck for me! But I suppose she regards it eon’ 
as being all the same thing. It is, I feel, ’ bas 
very good of her. Noone could object to | hop 
her as a cousin, could they? You would S| 
not?”’ in 

“Yes, Ishould. I should object to her | pers 

in any light but one,” said he, she 

His laugh was so curious that Mrs. Veru- | awe 
lam looked closely at him. | a 

“I hope you aren’t going to be nopsensi- | alou 
cal!’ she said. “If you are, Il may as wé ll rT. 
say at once that Marvel is not a person to | sin- 
be regarded in that ligut. You had better thin 
go abroad again, or fling yourself into th: bers 
nearest river, if you think you have lost fort 
your heart to her.” our 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I was think- riva 

ing of the river just now,’ said he. ‘But me 

unfortunately 1 am a good swimmer; and ‘I 

one might strike out perhaps—one doesn t Vai, 
know. As to the going-abroad theory, that wares 
never holds water. One’s thoughts ane : er 
memories can go abroad too.”’ pr 
“What am I to understand by that?”’ is 
“That lam coming to see you to-Wor- ee 
| row,’’ babs 
“Well, your blood be on your own head ite 
W hea you are as miserable as map can be . “ 
10n t DiamMe Wie 
: ‘What am I t inderstaud by th 
manded he 
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thing—a woman in love with her own hus- 
band!” 

fut Savage had seen the sudden pallor 
that bad overspread the young face when 
Marvel had spoken of Wriothesley as ber 
husband, and had drawn theretrom his 
own conclusions. 

Later on he dropped a casual question to 
an old acquaintance of bis, a colonel of 
dragoons and an inveterate gossip, who in 
reply put him in possession of a highly- 
colored version of the ‘“‘Wriothesley at- 
tair,”’ as the Colonel called it—a version 
that proved those alread y-tormed conclu- 
sions only too correct! 

CHAPTER XVIIL. 

T was very late that night, or rather 
| early in the morning, when Mrs. Veru- 

lam pushed open the door of Marvel’s 
room, and, with a soft little apology, en- 
tered it. 

“Notin bed yet, I hope? No, Then 1 
am luck, I have so much to think about 
that I cannot do it all by myself, and so I 
bave come to you. I was afraid I should 
find you in the middle of your beauty- 
sleep—not that you want it; you should 
make over sucb necessary things to those 
who really require them—a sort of national 
bequest. I tried my best to come sooner, 
sparing neither hints nor yawns; but Lucy 
isa person not to be easily routed. She 
stayed until she bad finished her last dull 
word. Sheisin love with you however, 
so 1 forgive her many sins.” 

‘Lady Lucy?” said Marvel, opening her 
eyes. 

“Actually Lady Lucy! You are a little 
witch, I think, Marvel; you have cast a 
spell over most of us. But you must be 
careful, there is a certain class of people 
whom it is always awkward to bring to 
one’s feet.’’ 

She spoke meaningly, and watched Mar- 
vel as she spoke; but the girl remained 
supremely unconscious, 

“Is Lady Lucy one of them?”’ she asked- 

‘‘Far from it. It is wisdom to captivate 
her. A woman with a tongue is a bad foe, 
and one bard to beat,’’ 

“Is it Mrs. Scarlett then?’ 

‘After all, 1 don’t believe | meant any- 
thing,’’ said Cicely, sitting down upon the 
hearthrug, and proceeding to build up the 
already brilliant fire with bits of wood and 
coal. She was looking very sweet and 
dainty in her loose gown of white lace and 
cachewire, and made a contrast to Marvel, 

who wasstillin her satin gown and dia- 
monds, and who had not even taken off 
ber long wrinkled glove. 

“Why, you are not undressed!”’ said Mrs. 
Verulam suddenly. “What have you been 
thinking about? Now that I look at you, [ 
can 866 that you have been at your dreams 
again. I wish you wouldn’t. I know he 
isn’t worth it.’’ 

“IT baven’t been thinking so much of 
Fulke,”’ said Marvel mournfully, “as of 
Mrs. Scarlett.” 

Cicely started; the conjunctjon of names 
was, to say the least, asingular one. Had 
she heard anything? She looked at Mar- 
vel searchingly, to find that the girl was 
looking at her with a very troubled expres- 
sion in her eyes, 

“Cicely,”’ she said, “Mrs. Scarlett hates 
me!" 

Cicely laughed. 

“Well, what did you expect?” she said. 
‘You should have been prepared for that.”’ 

“But why? What have I done to her? 
bo you know—it is foolish perhaps—but | 
can’t bear people to dislike me; and noone 
bas ever hated me before—at least I—I 
bope—I think not,’”’ 

She sighed deeply. Whena person was 
in another person’s way, did that other 
person hate her? This lucid conundrum 
she proposed to herself, but found no ap- 
swertoit. Perhaps it was too deep. 

‘How have I injured her?” she went on 
a.cud, alluding again to Mrs. Scarlett. 

‘You have committed the unpardonable 
Sin—you have outshone her. That tor one 
thing; and for another——”’ She checked 
herself. “You see, Mrs. Scarlett bas been 
for oo long the acknowledged beauty otf 
Our world to look with loving eyes upon a 
rival. Years do not always bring sense; 
and you have supplanted her.” 

*Butitis all such nonsense!’ said Mar- 
vei, with tine contempt. ‘You Say that 
merely as an excuse tor the strange and 
"pen aversion she has shown me. But 
there is something more.” 

“Modesty is a charming quality,’ said 
Mrs, Verulam, rather alarmed by her last 


Words, “but on me it has a nauseating et- 
fect. One must have been blind not to see 
“OW @1l eyes followed you to-night You 
are as 


cess, Iny pretty maiden—so much 
1 to you Y 


ir triumph over that 


THE SATURDAY 


Her own eyes shone in the firelight as 
she spoke, and she caught Marvel and gave 
hera little hug. It was delightful to her 
that the girl should have thus innocently 
trodden her toe beneath her feet. 

“After all,”’ she continued presently, 
there is nothing like youth; and, between 
you and me, well as she undoubtedly 
wears, the charming Leonie is no chicken. 
Why, she might be your mother!” 

Marvel was silent. She had not heard 
one-half of Mrs, Verulam’s babble, as that 
astute young woman well knew, 

“There—atter all my eloquence! ‘To 
think that I should have discoursed so 
agreeably only to bare walls! You have 
not heard a word of it, have you? Don’tiry 
to look a lie,’’ she said, as she caught sight 
Marvel’s contrite glance. “One should 
never essay to do anything out of one's 
own province, And, besides, I can forgive 
you, as your punishmeni consists in your 
having been deaf to a really good thing.” 

‘Say it again,” entreated Marvel, ‘and I 
promise you | will listen,” 

“Impossible! Bursts of genius cannot 
be done toorder. The gist of the matter 
ay, however, in the fact that I said Mrs. 
Scarlett was plenty old enough to be your 
mother.” 

Marvel cast a faintly reproachful glance 
at her. 

“Oh, no!” she said; and then continued: 
“My mother! Have you forgotten that I 
am in reality nameless that you talk so 
lightly? Itisastrange thought, is it not, 
tbat | may not, and yet may, have a 
mother? If she be living, I do not know 
where she is, and, ifshe be dead, why, | 
know not that either!” 

“You always speak of a mother—why 
not of a possible father?” said Cicely, strok- 
ing ber hand. “Hetoo may be living— 
you may meet him some day.’”’ 

In her soul she hoped not, for the girl's 
sweet sake, 

“‘T am sure he is dead,”’ said Marvel. “I 
don’t know why, but I am sure of it. Did 
I ever show you his likeness?”’ 

As she spoke she drew from her bosom 
the old battered locket, and opened and 
held it out to her. 

“I didn’t know you had a pictureot your 
father,” said Cicely, startled. “Why, this 
isaciue! And yet I have been always told 
that no one knew of —”’ 

‘‘No one does for certain; yet I feel that 
this picture, which hung round my neck 
on the night that—that Lady Mary took 
me int» her house out of that terrible storm 
of wind and rain’’—she shuddered —“is the 
portrait of my father.” 

“Let me see it!” said Mrs. Verulam eag- 
erly. 

Long and earnestly she gazed at it, and 
then at Marvel. 

“It is strangely like you, and yet un- 
like,” she said. “Do you know, when I 
first met you, I thought you singularly re- 
seinbled some one I knew, but, try as | 
would, I could not fit the resemblance,” 

“My father—tbis portrait—perhaps you 
know it?’ said Marvel, with strong emo- 
tion, bending towards her so as w study 
her features, 

But Mrs. Verulam shook her head. 

“] do not know it,” she said; “this tace’’ 
— looking at the portrait —“is entirely 
strange to me, although it is so marvel- 
lously like you. What a bandsome man! 
What a chiselled nose and mouth! Yes, 
keep this picture safely, Marvel; it may be 
ot great value to you.”’ 

“T doubt it?’—despondently; “too much 
time has now gone by to hope for proofs of 
my birth.”’ 

“In eflect, you are a inystery —a beauti 
ful, an interesting one!” 
lam brightly. ‘Doa’t be down-hearted 
about that; it adds to you somehow—it 
suits you. To return once more to Mrs. 
Scarlett, however—I must say I wish 4s 
| ‘I wish,” interrupted Marvel, with a 
touch of vehemence, ‘that she had not be. 





I would—that she liked me.” 

“Well, do you know, you tascinated her 
as much as you repelled her,’’ said Mrs, 
Verulam thoughtfully, as she sank down 
again upon the white fur rug and took her 
knees into her embrace. “I could seethat 
she could not take her eyes of! you; they 
followed you persistently, in whatever 
room you might be, and she grew positive 
ly restiess when you were out of her sight. 
When you left a room, almost instantly she 
made some excuse and leit it too—] am a) 
most sure to follow you. It was the most 
exaggerated case of 6alousy I ever saw, or 








else 
She hesitated unmistakably, and Marvel 
awoke lw the fact that there was somet 


lden fron ner thatit w ev ¢ 





cried Mrs, Veru- | 








trayed such a deep animosity towards me. | 


EVENING POST. 


“You were going to say something; say It! 
You know more than you would willingly 
tell me; yet I entreat you, dear Cicely, to 
be frank with me,’’ 

She spoke so vehemently that Mra,Veru- 
lam’s usual finesse forsook hier. 

“Why should you imagine things?’ she 
said confusedly. 

“You will teil me now!’’ persisted Mar- 
vel, in alow tone, bending over her, and 
turning ber face to hers. 

Still Mrs, Verulam hesitated; then she 
began to consider a little, After all, it she 
refused to explain tue matter to Marvel, so 
many others knew of it that it must infal- 
libly come to ber ears sooner or later; and 
those others—would they put itas gently 
to her as she, Cicely, who loved her, 
would? 

Yet how to hurt that tender heart? She 
Shrank from the task, and, coward wise, 
bad almost made up her mind to deny 
everything, when she remembered Lady 
Lucy’s somewhat bold advice given early 
in the evening. 

She had{more than binted her belief that 
Mrs. Scarlett would herself seek to wound 
the beautiful Lady Wriothesley, by letting 
her know the terms which she and Lord 
Wriothesley had been on when the latter 
bad married Marvel. lady Lucy, who 
knew Leione Scarlett well, had given this 
as her own opinion of what would happen 
unless she, Cicely, would speak a word of 
warning to the poor pretty child, the most 
concerned in it all, and yet the most ig- 
norant. 

Oh, to think of that woman, in her low, 
soit, cruel voice, laying bare to Marvel so 
fatal a truth as Wriothesley’s love tor an- 
other! The thought was not to be borne! 

So Mrs. Verulam, with a little inward 
gasp of fear,girded up her loinsand rushed 
into the breach, 

“Well, if you must know, the tact is 


” 


She began with a stammer that was far 
from reassuring. 

‘Don’t make a beginning, a pretace; 
leave all that out,” said Marvel, whose face 
was very pale. ‘Tell me at once, whatevei 
it is.’ 

‘You sbouldn’t look like that; it is really 
nothing—nothing more than happens to 
inost women, You must be sensible about 
it,’ said Mrs, Verulam, who was fright- 
ened, 

“Can't you speak? It isabout Mrs, Scar- 
lett, | know. Well, it 1 must question 
you, what of her?” 

“Only that there was once a—a flirtation 
between her and Wriothesley,’’ 

“Onee! How long ago?’’ 

“Kh? Oh, quite a long while!” 

“] beseech you to tell ine no lies!’’ cried 
Marvel, rising to her feet and pushing 
back ber chair. “I can bear it whatever it 
is. | am no child, no tool. And to be 
trifled with is not to be endured. Tell me 
all. By ‘once’ you mnean that—that he 
loved that woman when he married me?’’ 

She looked so pale, so determined, that 
Mrs. Verulam gave in, 

“That is the truth,’’ she said, in a low 
tone; “though how-—how he could——”’ 

“Not a word—not just yet,’”’ breathed 
Marvel, raising ver band as if to enjoin 
silence. She moved to the window, and, 
flinging it wide, as one mright who was sut- 
focating, she leaned out into the velvet 
darkness beyond. 

Night was near its depth, and already 
the first faint streaks of dawn illumined 
the fir-clad hills. The stars were “burnt 
out in the pale blue air;”’ there was a rust- 
ling amongst the leaves as the early wake 
ing breeze stirred them to life. 

('p from the garden beneath came the 
delicate perfume of opening rosea Kach 
thing bespoke the dawn of another day—a 
new-born day that would bring her naught 
but new-born doubts and sickening tears 
and heartfelt pains. Spe leaned against 
the window, and, tightening one hand 
upon the other, strove to restrain the wild 
rebellion against her fate which was op- 


” 


pressing her. 
[10 BE CONTINUED, } 
——_ — <a 
IN announcing that a “baby carriage pa- 
rade’ is about to be perpetrated in Albany, 


| Gain connection with ay art and floral 


fair, aA paper of that city observes: “One 
bundred babies wheeled in line would be 
an interesting sight at any time, but one 
hundred such bables as are to be found in 


Albany will make @ pageant more ylitter- 
ing and pleasing tuan lle Knights on the 
field a gold. Let every mother 
make up her mind to #6! her little darling 
Itou that occasior Phe hat “Ww e | 
-_> * -_ 
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° 
Bric-a-Brac, 

Cavaut.—A student of Balliol College, 
Oxford, once lost a parcel of bank notes. 
He told Prot. Jowett, master of the college 
and the celevrated translator of Plato, of 
his misfortune, who,in turn,told him to say 
nothing about it, took the numbers of the 
notes, and covered the walls of Oxtord 
with posters proclaiming the loas, but giv- 
ing wrong numbers of the notes. The 
finder fell into the snare, offered one of the 
notes at the bank, was promptly arrested, 
and all the notes were recovered. Prof. 
Jowett had given the right numbers to the 
teller. 


In Jaran.—Salutations in Japan are 
thus described by a correspondent: “The 
nen of Japan are always excessively polite 
to one another. They bend their backs and 
bow their heads and put their two hands 
back to back between their knees and have 
a great time. But the most amusing thing 
is to see two old ladies in Japan meeting 
one another on the street, They catch 
sight of one another three or tour blocks 
apart. They immediately begin to make 
obeisance at one another, and they keep 
bending and bowing at short Intervals 
until they come together, when they make 
a peculiar hise by drawing in the breath, 
and keep on saying ‘Ohavo’ tor about two 
minutes,’’ 


Woven in CLoTH.—How pictures are 
woven in cloth is thus described by « 
manufacturer; ‘To obtain the deepest 
shadows, we should bring the black weft 
to the surface, and if it had to cover & large 
area, or such that if allowed to float for a 
considerable distance the weft would be too 
loose on the face, we should bind it in satin 
order, just enough to attach it to the cloth 
with sufficient firmness, without at the 
same time allowing the white to show 
through it, ‘Then tor a medium black and 
white, let the black wett enter into the 
ground and torm plain cloth, passing the 
white weit to the back out of the way. For 
the lighter shades, or where it appr aches 
white, simply let the black enter info the 
ground in some twill form, more or loss of 
it entering into the structure of the cloth, 
according to the depth or lightness of the 
shade required, and by this means we may 
obtain any degree of light and shade thatt 
may be needed.”’ 


VovaL Tongs,—It is a curious fact that 
the tones of civilized races are louder and 
harsher than those used by savage tribes, 
Indeed, among people who are classed as 
civilized it will commonly be found that 
the more highly cultivated up to a certain 
point, speak in the sharper tone. Of course, 
when cultivation and refinement have 
reached so that the tones of the voice have 
become a matter of attention and care, the 
rule no longer holds, for the low, well 
modulated tones are acquired as an accom- 
plishinent. The philosophy of this pecull 
arity seoms to be that the same energy and 
vigor which give certain races the leadeor- 
shipin advancement are accom pani d by 
an unusual nervous strain, and we are all 
aware how plainly nervousness is indicated 
in the tones. The people of New England 
speak in asharper and sbriller volce than 
their cousins in Old England, ‘They are 
also more intense in fecling and more eager 
in action. 


AN AKA FUNEKAL, A writer in alate 


magazine says: “Il happened to be pros 
ent at a funeral o! one of the principal inen 
of the tribe, when a scene not unlike that 
of an Irish wake took place, ‘The burial 
ground was not far from my tent, and 
here gathered a large concourse of men 
and wailing women. The women collected 
under # clump of doum bushes apart, 
squatting in 4 semicircle, and trom time to 
time indulging in wild, shrill screams, the 
men standing solemnly round the spot on 
which the grave was about to be dug, with 
the shrouded corpses on @ litter in the 
rear. Their habit seems to be to console 
their grief by «a species of mournful testiv 
ity, to provide tor which [ was told no 
fewer than thirty five sheep had been 
killed. I went to one of their encamyp 
ments about half a mile distant; their 
black tents were pitched amid «a mass of 
rocks, and guarded, a# usual, by savage 
dogs. They cultivate such patches of land 
a6 are availabie in this stony district, but 
aré & poor Uribe 
a  _ 
A ADY who bad been abroad was 6! 
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OUR HOPES, 





BY J. CASSELL, 





From enet-nor’-east the gale has blown 


\ rome (be cold, erey, wintry seas, 

lo where and, the leaves bemoan 
ihe be gone summer breeze, 

“ lastiog breath the fiend has come 


make the aged bend and w! eer: 
[oetrike the feathered seongsters dum', 
\nd strip (he belplese trees 


Nod thiok ye bow the sunlit land 
Su eweetly booked a day be lore, 

When men were siow to understand 
The ead, glad emlle it wore, 


Avl thie was why the wind storm « 
And seiriceked aloud from 


ame 
loor ta doar, 
“*Loeday ve change the season's name 

For A 


umn lives no more 

We change ite name, ‘tle Winter now, 
Ine cold and tard aud cruelking, 

With fey hands and snowy bro, 


Where ahs and sorrows cling 


Phe wale that atrigos the 


trees bas blown: 
ny birds have ceased to stng: 
Avdnew thataghurn Autumn's flown, 

‘hur bopes are in the Spring! 


eS 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THK AUTUOR OF “PKENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOR,” “WITH THIS KRING 


I WED THEB,’’ BTO, 


CHAPTER LV. 
‘|. RE is no sunshine without shadow, 


and the shagow tbat fell on Harold 
waathe thought of Mary Arinatronyg. 
So nding nen on before hitn to the gorge, 
he waited only to see Batrild tended care 


fully by her eousin 
he hurried back to 
Doctor Arnold. 

He eould think of Cumberland with 
pitving wonder, with bewildered curlosity, 
and withthe bope that, freed trom the 
strange and dreadful power that had so 
eroeliy held and tofluenced hitia, he and 
Mary might yet be bappy. 

On bis way be met the bearers carrying 
Mr. Irrian to Lanygarth, , 

Hie Ktopped an inatant to look down upon 
histace. A solemn awe filled bis soul as 
he looked; «sense of the inexplicable urys- 
lery whieb lioked this ian with the house 
Whither strangers’ bands were now taking 
hin darkened his inind with thoughts of 
the dreadtol unseen powers whieh environ 
us, and at Ulines can 861276 possession Of cour 
faculties, and cause US LO Work their will, 
and wotour own, 

Was he indeed haunted; and was the 
man whorode on bis dreaded inessage of 
death notthe true Mr, Irrian, who had gen- 
erourly saved Iestrild and the Venture, but 
only the human vehicle by which «a cruel 
spirit worked out a long-wrougnt venge- 
ance? 

Harold glanced from the pale face of the 
dead to the star-studded sky above hin,jand 
felt that, as in the vast expanse of the great 
Universe there were transeenudent truths 
beyoud his ken, #0 on this) earth, within 
the radius of the limited buiman vision, 
there lay invetertes which the mind could 
not unravel, 

Was Mr. Irrian at peace? The expression 
of his face had preatliy changed; it was calin 
and beautiful, 

Harold waved silently to the men to go 
ou with their borden, while with «a sigh of 
reliel be continued bis burried walk to the 
ravine, 

fie entered it by an easy descent on the 
Side farthest from the sea, and aban abrupt 
turn Was met suddenly by Doctor Arn- 
old, 

“TT have oe 


and 
the 


and then 
lo rejoin 


Carrie, 
ravine 


moe to meet you,” he said, “to 


give you a word of warning. IT have par 
Ually restored young Irrian from the hyp 
notice state, and | tnust teil you that when 


be has completely recovered he will know 
nothing of what occurred to him during 
that state,’’ 

“Is that possible?’ asked Harold, 

“tt isa fact well known to medical men 
and to others who have witnessed such 


C 1seR, 


A person bypnotised tnay be maid to 
possoss two individualities, in which are 
O'ten developed very opposite characters 
and faculties; and one individual is totally 
uoceuseious Of the acta and feelings of the 
Other,’ 

“So you tnean that when res lored to himn- 
self young Jrrian will be ignorant of all 
that has bappened since that terrible band 
Was passed over bli? He will not be aware 
éven of his father’s death?’ 

“tle will be totally unconscious of tt; his 
tind will be «a biank with regard to all the 
period of tine since he quilted Trame; he 
Wiil take up his life from the evening you 
lnst sawiohiin thera, You perceive in this 
my reason for warning you. I feared you 
Wichtexpross surprise and argue with oii: 
l teared you tight speak of bis father’s 
death too abruptly, Itmust be broken to 
binigentiv; We muat be 
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“He spall go to his yacht to-morrow; I 
shall send bim for a long sea-voyage.”’ 

They had walked on in talking,and came 
close now upon the lonely figure of young 
Irrian. 

He stood with bis elbow icaning on a 
rock and the mognlight falling On bis 
blond bead, and his fair youthful face, 

There was something inexpreasibly for- 
lorn in his aspect—something so touching, 
worthy of pity in the thought that, gay, 
young, happy as be would be, bis hand had 
been used to deal death,to make desolate 
the lives of others, and to wreck his own 
should the vell ever be lifted that hid these 
things from hilo, that, as be gazed on hi, 
Harold's resentment fell. 

Com passion took its place, and he stood 
silent while Doctor Arnold bent over the 
young passive Dyure, awmoothing his fore. 
head often with soothing band, 

Suddenl: be brasbed away the touch im- 
patiently, saying, in his old gay voices— 

“Whhatare you doing, D ctor? 1 believe 


you have been putting meto sleep. 1 teel 
as though Thad slept long and had been 
walking inadream, Yous, | surely have! 


What trick have you two veen playing on 
me? Olver, is this your myastification?” 

lie gazed around hitn in «a bewtidered 
way, and passed bis hand across his still 
hali-lazed eyes, 

“This isthe strangest, 
ever BAW, 


wildest place I 
Itis like an Todian pasa, I did 
not know there was such a place near 
Trame. In what direction does Trame lie? 
I ann not well; IT must yo home,” 

“Traine is «along way off, Curberland,”’ 
sald Harold, addressing hii by the old 
best-known name, 

“Yow, yous; Lam always ‘Cumberland’ to 


vou. Kut you have not ansawered tne, 
low did | get here to this outlandish 
piace? Itisnieht, ilave Ll veen walking 
indy sleep, and have you two followed 


me?" 

“You, you have been sleeping,” said Doc- 
tor Arnold, putting bis flagers on bis 
wrist, “and you are only balf awake now, 
and your pulse ls bigh, You must come 
with me and go to rest.”” 

“No, nol returned Cumberland, wrench- 
ing bia wrist from the Doctor's grasp, and 
his face taushing suddenty. “IT must—I 
will kKoow first what has happened, Ouly 
an bourago LT wished you good night at 
Praioe, and now Tam nere, and Lsee you 
here, and with faces sad asdeath. Youare 
treating meas if T were a child. Do you 
think I cannot bear ill news like any other 
man?’ 

Hiv turned in speaking, and saw the sea; 
a change Caine over bis face—it grew pale 
to ghastiiness, 

“T aim not near Trame,” he said; “and I 
know now what bas happened. Some one 
is dead!’ ° 

“You are right, Cumberland,” returned 
Harold, in deep pity. “A sad death has 
sccurred here, close by us, through an ac- 
cident——" 

‘Stay!’ cried Cumberland, shuddering. 
“Do not tell me—do not explain—J cannot 
bear it! There isa cloud of borror on my 
brain, and T see and feel things too dimly 
to understand them,” 

He looked down on his hands, and then 
suddenly dashed his right band cruelly 
walnst a rock, making blood stream frou 
the bruised flesh. 

“Such things, such cruel things hands can 
do!’ he said in alow voice. Waa | not 
rigitiu Indiain striving to die? Oiver,we 
are haunted——we Irrian-—-a fend possesses 
uM at tlies,?’ 


“TPT think you bad better leave us,’ whis- 
pered Doctor Arnold to Harold, “I ean 
tnansage him best alone, You ayitate him. 
you reeall half-forimed memories, | fear I 
have been liaprudentin rousing bio trou 
his tranes; T mustendeavor now———" 

He stopped, for Cumberland touched 
hinkon the shoulder and pointed out to 
Ree 

“T wish you 
are!’’ he 


would tell ine where we 
Kald irrilabiv. ‘*l baveadiin mein- 
ory of that bay. Yes; 1 was here in the 
Alert three yours ago," 

Hespoke very slowly,his voice trembled 
ind fell, his face grew wan as a man's in 
deadly sickuess, 

*And you told mine there was an accident, 
and some one dead," be continued. ‘Well, 


} can bear to hear it now, for it will never 
happen again, never! Good-bye, Oiver! 
You and | were friends once, that was in 


India long ago, You will not save my lite 
again,’ he added, bolding out his band 
With «a wistful sroile, 

Hlaroid could not refuse the outstretched 
hand; be wrung it and turned away sorrow- 
fully. 

“Tell biu now—it is best to teil him that 
itis his father who has perished,’’ Harold 
said in alow voice to Doetor Arnold, as the 
latter accompanied him a few steps down 
the gorge. “‘And, wnen you have broken 
the truth to him, take him down quietly to 
the village inn.’ 

“T will do so at once, 
tor; but] cannot follow your other ad- 
vies. LT will, if possible, give bim a night’s 
rest first. In his present state 1 dread the 
resultof such news.”’ 

*You must act acéording to your own 
jJudgment,”’ Harold answered; “but 1 con- 


” 


returned the Doc- 


very careful—bis | fess inine does not agree with yours, 1 be 
nerves are highly strung."’ heve the result would be good,’’ 

“] leave it all to you, Arnold, But] They parted with thia, and, as Harold re- 
must say One Word for tiyself, 1 cannot turiie } to Lanyarth, be felt more and more 
rdipyown nerves of the repulsion and | assured that he was right. 
horror that I feel. lnnooent or guilty, this llis experience with Cumbgriand in 
y x nan would have caused [strild’s |} India gave bitin an uneasy feeling of fore- 
ie as.ow Corturing d@ath—but for ther bondi ow. 

I ‘ ethat took bis father’s fe and bis iid not forget how the dim memory 
thus saved hera, I believetha ha ast. g ying beneath the shadow 
I 4 ‘ t t ask » ‘ rf t ‘ na i 8Oe K 
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Doctor Arnold, saying that his patient was 
sleeping tranquilly, and he sbould remaio 
at the inn to watch him. 

He added that he was writing t» Mary to 
apprise her of Mr. Irrian’s death, and to en- 
treat ber to join therm at once, 

“It Mary comes, ali will be well with 
Cumberland,” Harold said bopefully. 

Bat the worning brought strange news, 
Cumberland was tnissing! He had fied 
while Doctor Arnold, reassured by bis 
apparent oalin, bad snatched an bhoar’s 
sloop. 

The country was scoured and searched 
in vain,and at last only one hope was 
left, The yacht in the bay had disap- 
peared, 

Was it not possible that by some means 
the unbappy son of Mr. Irrian bad reached 
her, and bad set sallin the darkness, fire- 
ing tromthe band that had toucned bis 
brain? 

Yet even upon this hope a dread shadow 
fell. On the morning of the second day of 
suspense Daniel returned from his sea- 
cruise, baving intercepted the Curlew and 
changed ber destination to another port, 
and he bad a« strange story to tell. 

He bad landed in a lonely bay, and here 
he bad met Michael, who had come thus 
far in his search for carts and horses, They 
walked home together, choosing a solitary 
wild cliff path. Here, a sudden angle in 
the narrow, precipitous road, they came 
upon 4 group of nen, with bair and clothes 
dripping wet, standing motionless, and 
looking towards Lhe sea, 

They—Michael and Daniel —waited a mo- 
ment, thinking the men would move to let 
them pass, but they neither turned nor 
stirred, And, just at the instant when Dan- 
iel was stepping forward to ask them to 
make way, there rose a voice from the sda, 
hailing the men by their names, 

As each man answered he seeined to fade 
away over the cliff and sink into darkness, 
where the surge sounded and the breakers 
fell. Then Michael and Daniel sank upon 
their knees, for they knew they were hear- 
ing the “tealling of the dead,’ and the 
drowned sailors were answering to their 
names, 

‘Leonard Irrian!l’’ cried the voice, com- 
ing softly to the ear like the fall of a spent 
wave, 

“Ilere, father!’ was the answer; and a 
fair young face flitted by and vanished be- 
yond the cil. 

“There was only one name more, and, as 
it was called out, and the drowned man 
turned one look inland ere he faded into 
the sea, Michael fell upon his face, cluteh- 
ing Damel by the band. When he rose, he 
was trembling from head to toot, He strove 
to speak, but his voice was gone, and 
many seconds passed ere he could utter a 
word, 

“Unele, I saw that last man in the yacht 
at Langarth. Heisthe one that gave me 
il}-words when be ordered me to keep off, 
Till 1 saw him I thought we were in a 
dreatwn like, or maybe ‘twas some trick of 
the6 sea and the mist. Now I know better, 
and I shall never be the same man again.” 

“You'll be a wiser one, ny 8on,”’ return- 
ed Daniel, in an awed voice, ‘bis is not 
the first time such thiags have co:ne to mer 
That sbip is wrecked, and all bands have 
perished, Let as press onwards,” 

The place where the men had stood was 
empty, all the path was bare; not a sound 
broke the night-stillness save the fall of the 
waves ou the sands, as, whispering of death 
and the life to come, the two men went 
thelr way. 

Upon the sea nothing was visible except 
the pale gleam of the moon and the phos- 
phorescent flash of light that foliowed the 
roll of the surf, 

This was the 
Langarth. 

Doctor Arnold, who believed in all won 
ders and all miracles that were rooted in 
science, had no faith in any outside his 
creed, not thinking that these al<o imight 
belong to the mnighty realm of truth, though 
just beyond the circle bis ken tad reached. 

Yet the story oppresse | bis heart as it did 
the others, and they all redoubled their 
éflorts to find Leonard Irrian till Mary 
caine; and then, at her sorrowful de-ire, 
they desisted, 

“If he be living, he will come to 
she said; and in that hope thev rested. 

On Mr. Irrian’s will being opened, it was 
found he had wade provision for the disap 
pearance of bis son; in that case or in case 
of bis death all he possessed was left to 
Mary. 

He seemed also to have had a prescience 
of the manner of his death, for be desired 
that where he died, there he might be 
buried; then followed the stringe request 
that, if bis death took place at Langarth, he 
sbould be laid, if pomible, in the grave of 
the Crusader—his aucestor who nad died in 
the darkness, chains, and anguish of a 
Langarth dungeon. 

This request startied Estrild greatly, as 
did also the assertion that the Irrians were 
descended from: the same stock as her. 
self, 

Then Mary told her the traditions pre- 
served al Trame, and, piercing these with 
the story filtering through the centuries at 
Langarth, they grew together into a bistory 
of cruelty, wrong, and wratb. : 

Dividing the abysmal past 
surge and froth, it appeared that the pris- 
oner of tradition, before joining the Cru- 
sades, had been with the king in the North 
fighting the Saotch, 


story Daniel brought to 
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dead, and bis brotber held bis lands, Sud- 
denily, alone, and at night, the Crusader ar- 
rived at Langarth, claimed his home, and 
told the story of his marriage and that he 
had a #on, 

This sealed his fate. The usarper might 
bave borne bis return, but could not en- 
dure the prospect of bis own children being 
dispossessed of home and lands, and thrust 
into poverty without — of inheritance, 

The Wanderer had ridden alone to Lan- 
yarth: none knew of his com'ng; he was 
flung intoa dungeon secretly, and the story 
of his wrongs, bis sufferings, and his death 
floated in the air around Langarth, with 
whispers ofthe vengeance he had threat- 
ened and foretold. 

Froin the sea-coast, through days and 
nights of weariness, be bau taken horse 
froin post to post, and, looking tor love, had 
ridden alone to Langarth to find cruelty, 
suflering, and dea. Well, again and again, 
for ever, he would take that lonely ride to 
Langarth, and bring death with hitn. 

It was said that bis daily pittance of bread 
was placed outside a small grating in bis 
dungeon wall, and through this he passed 
his hand to reach it Year by year the 
gaoler saw this band grow thinner and 
whiter, till it seemed the hand of a dead 
tan, 

And, when the prisoner died, it was he 
who whispered of the dread oath he bad 
heard him utter—that the starved hand, 
which bad suffered such cruelties and had 
thrust itself through agrating to beg tor 





bread, should fall in vengeance on his 
brother and bis bouse, 
In mockery of this oath and the curse 


that was svoken with it, the band, it was 
said, was cut off froin his corpse and sent to 
the disowned wife and heir, 

She never clai:ned his name or ber son’s 
inheritance — for the days were those 
when might was right; but, whenever an 


Irrian and a Carboneliis met, the latter 
died, 
Inthe Wars of the Roses, when Eoaglish 


met English in battle,the pale band guided 
the arrow that flow or the spear that was 
hurled at a Carbonellis breast. 

When quieter days arose, and the old 
farin-hbouse of Trane bad grown to be a 
inansion endowed witn wealth and lands, 
the Irrians still were wanderers. 

Again and again fatber and son disap- 
peared on unknown journeys, to return 
baggard and worn and silent, unable to 
spean of their pilgrimage. 

But it shadowed their lives with astrange 
and secret woe, felt, not uttered; and tue 
sous grew up in dread of their father’s 
hand, and fled from it often to foreigu 
lands, 

Thus the curse—as all curses do—struck 
the greatest blow on its own home, and, 
though it wreaked death on others, it 
wrought madness in its own blood, 


“And the hand ofthe Crusader is said to 
haunt Traine; and when it appears,” said 
Mary, “the inaster of Trame grows rest- 
less; and neither locked doors nor barred 
windows can slay him from bis strange 
wanderings. An awful changé comes over 
his mind.”’ 

She stopped, and held up ber clasped 
hands passionately. 

“Oh, how can I tell you—bow explain the 
difference between the real, the good, the 
true Mr, Irrian, and the naunted man who 
feeis, or imagines he teels, the influence of 
a ghostly hand?’ 

‘) understand it,’? said the Doctor; ‘it is 
hypnotisin, a strange state of trance or 
waking sleep which occurs oftener among 
excitab’e Southern races tuan among the 
English, I have seen cases in France 
which bave defied all unedical skill to ex- 
pound; there are myateries, my dear, in 
this huiman frame of ours which, dissect 
and pull theiu to pieces as we may, wecan- 
not discover, Itis where spirit and flesh 
join that we doctors are bafiled. If I dared 
go back so tar, 1] would say, Some young 
nother of the [rrian race was shown that 
dead hand and told ‘of its curse, and her 
child When born had the fear aud power of 
the band in its nerves, Now, passing al! 
this traditionary lore, let us get at some 
shire !ottruth. To obey Mr. Irrian’s re- 
quest, we must makea search which will 
prove atleast that a man died and was 
buried.’’ 

Sut in this matter the 
by, tradition, Said that ‘*without bell or 
book’? the prisoner was buried at dead of 
night beneath the floor of his dungeon. 

So the stones of the old, disused, forgot- 
ten place of horror were removed, and be- 
neath was found @ human skeleton—proot 
that under the biack shade of its damp, 
vaulted roof some jiiving man bad agoniz‘d 
and died, 

There be lay, compassed murkily about 
with the twisted tangle of legend and of 
fear that the centuries had wound about 
liiun; and from oat the wurkiness could be 
dragged only these bleached bones, 

From such a poor, sad, helpless beap as 
this was it possible such a history of sorrow, 
death, and vengeance could arise? So it 
seeined, for, though the flesh dies, the spirit 
lives, 

With a doctor's eve and surgeon's touch, 
Doctor Arnold handled and looked at these 
poor reuinanuts, 

‘It is odd,”’ be said; ‘but the right band 
is certainly missing.’’ 

They all retraced their steps up the dark 
winding stairs and through the maze of old 


only clue to go 


dark passages, contrived for sin, into the 
| living sunshine and the day; then Estriid 
turned to Harold with asigh of relief, aud 
both felt life was very fair, and light was 
lovely, and (s0d’s eurth very good. 
“He was shut out trom all these,”’ ! 
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the prophecy written on his portrait is ful- 
filled to the letter!” 

Then she repeated the lines, known at 
Trame, which Mary had given to Gilbert. 
“If you had not risked your life in that 
dreadful leap,”’ continued Estrild, clinging 
closer to her lover's arin, ‘1 wust have died 
--the water was very vear.”’ 

They had strolled Into the garden and 
were alone, and Harold's answer was press- 
ed upon her lips, 

“Poor Mary,” he said pitying!y—'she Is 
sorely tried. I trust Curmberland will re- 
turn to ber soon,” 

“Harold, I fear he never will, A thought 
is haunting ine, and I must tell it to you. 
When he wasin the cavern, he certainly 
heard Daniel speak of the great rifts in the 
rocks bevéath the pool, *A man lostthere,’ 
he said, ‘would never be found.’ Harold, 
I tear he rewembered it, and he is surely 
there,”’ 

“Do notaay so to Mary. When she is 
gone, we will have the pool dragged.” 

Mary stayed only till inquest aud funeral 
were over, 

When Mr. Lrrian was laid in his last rest, 
she bade them all good-bye—bhopefully, tor 
Leonard, she said, would surely return to 
her. 

Daniel's story had not impressed her as it 
had the others; she had heard be was aman 
who saw such sights, and was a dreamer of 
dreains; such men believed in visions 
created by mists and darkness and the 
fancies of a quick brain. 

No; Leonard was living, and, now that 
the curse had ceased, she would yet soothe 
hitn back to happiness, 

In this hope sne bade Langarth farewell, 
and saw its shores and its wide bay uo 
more, 

There wasa greatcrowd at Mr, Irrian’s 
funeral, forit was whispered among the 
people that he was the Black Rider; and,as, 
in the sweet Cornish way, they sang as be 
was borne to the grave, a bymn was chani- 
ed softly also for that other who was laid at 
Jastin holy ground. 

Doctor Arnold went away wih Mary. 
His beart was very sore for her and for 
hiuoself; for he felt he was at fault as a 
phvsician, ° 

He should have told Leonard, when he 
half awaked hiin from that strange trance, 
of his father’s death, that the shadow 
under which he lived might have been 
lilted, 

Now, in the dread of it perhaps, he had 
ch sen death rather than life. 

Harold and EKastrild bad the pool searched 
and dragged, but without avail; though, as 
Daniel just.y said, this proved littie, for 
filty drowned inen might lie jamined with- 
in the rents and riftsot the rocks,and never 
be dragged forth by mortal handa, 

“I believe he is there,’ Daniel said, 
“though ne chose to stand among the 
drowned crew on the cliff, when the great 
voice called the dead; even then the old 
fear was On hii, and be fancied it was bis 
father’s voice,” 

Far and near at every port inquiries were 
tiade for the schooner-yacht, but she was 
never seen—never heard of again. 

Yetin Estrild’s and in Harold’s minds 
there ever lurked a hope that Leonard 
Irrian was living, for Mary sold ‘Trame and 
all its lands, and sailed away bevond the 
seas,and In her far-off unknown home they 
loved to think she was not alone, 

Carrie and Town were married at Lang- 
arth church witb great rejoicing, and Mra, 
Vicat caine down to the wedding, 

It was then she told them that she had 
again seen the ghost of the Crusader, and 
bis visit had scared her greatly, and caused 
her illness, 

“He was so sad,’’ she said, “and had 
warned her that sorrow was approaching; 
and be believed she would see his face no 
more,”’ 

This visit of Mr. Irrian’s accounted now 
to Harold tor Mr. Vicat’s queer remark re- 
epecting undertakers, and their non-exiat- 
ence in the East in olden times. 

Carrie was a good daugiiter, and Tom,un- 
| ke the husbands of many daugiiters, was a 
kind son to his wife’s mother. 

When Mr. Vicat died, she 
them, and her old aye had rest 
fort. 

Daniel was made Captain of the Venture, 
and Michael was hie first mate, She proved 
aiucky venture, for she was never without 
» good freight. 

So the ship that wasto have caused Es- 
trilu’s death brought her wealth, and reimn- 
bursed her for Mr. Vicat’s reckless waste 
ot her fortune. 

Is there anything more to tell? The his- 
tory of Estrild’s marriage may be brietly 
passed over. 

How the people feasted and the bells 
were rung, Daniei and Michael and Joe— 
happiest of sailors home on leave—and al! 
the crew of the Ventnre coming to the 
church in best sailor-rig, and sending terth, 
when the bride and bridegroom caine forth 
inan and wife, three ringing cheers over 
the sea and up to the smiling sky. 
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[THE END.] 
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A GoopD BEGINNING.—Ata pretty wed- 
ding tue other day the guests, particularly 
the ladies, alter the cer-mony, comin nied 
on the ciergyinan’s address to the newly 
married people, He reminded each of them 
of their duties, and in an especial xddress 
to the bride, said that she was always tore 
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conferred quite as much distinction upon 
the groom as he did when be selected ber. 
The bride's folk were nota littlecut up at 
the suggestion of the clergyman that the 
grooiwn had shown any particular gracious. 
ness in selecting their daughter; and thus, 
on the threshoid of their wedded life, a 
neat little row has been eet going. 


——_-. <a - 


Mrs. Fitzgerald’s Niece. 
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poor Horatio a #t oi, Think how hard 
be bas worked al! day.” 

Che young gentleman alluded to was one 
of those attractive specitnens of buimanity 
in whom fine limbs and fine figures are 
combined with an equal faculty for absorv- 
ing attention. 

He looked up indolently as bis sister, not 
without a touch of pique, pusbed a footatool 
under bis highly polished boote, 

“And now you're cornfortable, Horatio,” 
said the first speaker, who was his mother, 
“I wish you would try and listen a little, | 
was telling you about Alice, I became con- 
vinced that she was secretly meeting a gen- 
tleman in her waiks; and so this morning I 
quite made up my mind to have it out with 
her. I reminded her that she owed some- 
thing to me for having brought her up, and 
detied her to deny that the person she had 
chosen was thoroughly unsuitable—which 
vou know must be so, Horatio; or else why 
this secrecy?”’ 

‘And what did she say?” asked Horatio, 
indolently. 

“| am grieved tosay she behaved very 
ill, and refused both to disclose who the 
young man was or to give him up.” 

“And what did you do?’ said Horatio, 
languidly. 

‘*{ requested her to leave my house at 
once,” replied his mother, 

“The deuce you did!’’ said Horatio, ris- 
ing very abruptly, to the imminent 
danger of a Maltese kitten seated near his 
foo.stool, 

“Of course,’ said the lady with dignity. 
“And, Horatio, I wish you wouldn’t use 
such expressions.’”’ 

The handsome young fellow who had 
risen quitted the room without apology, 
and his mother and sister looked at the 
door some minutes after it had shut behind 
him. 

Then the lady turned her syes upon her 
daughter and observed: 

“That poor boy is so dreadfully tired, 
He works too hard, I am sure. You see, 
he couldn't even listen to a little family 
gossip. Poor fellow! I shall dismiss the 
cook if he has to waitfor bis dinner any 
more. He wants it badly enough, when he 
bas been working 80 bard all day, and has 
had that nasty smell of turpentine about 
him, too. Horatio detests turpentine.” 

The young girl addressed looked a little 
irritated,and went on with her sewing with 
aslightly contemptuous curl of ber upper 
lip that was not lost upon ber mother. 

*“] hope this will be a lesson to you, Es- 
sie, for no daughter of mine shall diszrac 
me. You've been always so absurdly 
fond of Altice, Tam not quite easy about 
you. If vou had only Horatio’s strength 
of character!” 

“Tam tired of hearing about Horatio,” 
said the girl, a little impatieativ; “and of 
his dislike of turpentine and such things 
He chose to be an artist; and if he bad gone 
Lo 8e@a, a8 he once said he would, he would 
have bad aamell of tar insteac. Besides 
which, there's always Riminel.’’ 

“Ah, that reminds me,” said the mother, 
“T must sea to his scent-flasks, He bas 
scarcely any White Rose left.” 

“T don’t think Horatio liked Alice’s go- 
iny,’’ resumed E-sie. 

**No; he’s very tender-hearted,”’ said 
mnotner, 

The girl amiled: ana later in the evening 
when her brother had come in, brought up 
the s ibject ot Alies with a bit «at 
malice on her much-enduring little coun 
tenance. 

‘| wonder where Alice 
night?” she observed, 

*Ohn of course 8he6 can always go to her 
Aunt Martha's, Sut ehe has gone to his re 
lations, no doubt,’ said the*mother. “And 
pretty relations [ expect they are,’’ she 


| ¥ put yoursewing down, Kesie,and give 


his 


woe 


will sleep to 


added, with asperity: “for she frankly 
owned to 6 that be was idle, and bad nev 
poxinion, nor imiunediate prospect of any 
thing.” 

On, she did,” said Horatio, 

“And | daresay he drinks, and all that 
sortof thing,’ went on Mrs, Fitzgera'd 
who bad a tendency to “pila it up,’ as Elo 


ratio jad terined it, whichever aide «of « 
question ane took. “Wieo [ aaked her 
why she did not yivebimupif he were a! 


sheaaid, 8be replied ‘because she love 
him.’” 
“She said that, did she?” said Horatio. 


{She must be a foolish girl,” 
“[ don’t think I ever saw anyone 80 ub 


grateful.” 
“Nor 1,” said Horatio, 
“Now don’t take gatme,’’ said Mrs 
Fitzgerald; “there’s no joke in it.” 
’Cartainly not,” said Horatio, caliniv. 
’*You'’re sorry she's gone, aren't you?’ 
taid esse, giancing imischiev susly fils 
way. 
‘Yes "said her brother. “I wanted t 
r hertfor my Academy pic reé 
A'S @ iear Hiorat ] 4 tr 
a 
———E7~ — 





“Weil, now, Easie'’s hair ia good enough 
for anything,” said Mra, Fiizgerald; ‘and 
artiste don’t take everything from one 
model. Butif you are so bent on having 
her, I dare say you could get her to sit to 
you. You could pay her, and she baa #o 
little money of ber own she might be glad, 
She certainiy could not afford to throw up 
her home as abe did.” 

“Ithought you turned ber out,"’ said 
Horatio, 

“No, she turned herself out by uot con- 
forming to my will.’’ 

“IT hope Horatio’s Academy picture won't 
wait till he cau get Alice on sucu teruis,”’ 
said Essie, 

“My dear Essie,’ returned her mother, 
with disapproval, ‘whatever Horatio wants 
he will provably get; and, when be chooses 
to exhibit, ve'll probably exbibit. More- 
over, as all your Aunt Caroline's money is 
to come to him, it’s quite unvecessary for 
him to destroy bis health in competing with 
those who bave to earn their bread.” 

“T mean to learn to earn uy living,’’ sald 
Essie, a little detiantly. 

But then she had the advantage of being 
the unfavored child of the family. 

To Mre, Vilzgerald’s astonishiment, Hora 
tio took # little special notice of bis sister 
on this evening; stroked ber head instead 
of the Maltese kitten, aud played with «a 
curl of her hair instead of bis Own mwoust- 
ache. 

(nis proved too much for the mother, 
who grudged the sinallest attention her 
idol bestowed upon other than bersell, and 
Essie was speedily reminded of the late- 


ness of the hour, and was disinissed to 
bed, 
“Sne’s @ great trial,’’ said her mother, 


addressing her firstborn. 

“She's a little Orick,’’ Observed Horatio, 
in an undertone, that caught only his sis- 
ter’s oar as she left the room, 


7” * * . 7 + 


“It will be such a pleasant surprise to 
Horatio, won't it, ssie?” said Mrs, bitzyzer- 
ald, as she shivered on @ staircase-landing 
in spite of her sealskin wraps, 

“| don’t know, I'm sure,’’ said 
“And whata long tine he is opening 
door.’ 

That's just one of your answers, lisse,” 
responded her mother, disapproving|y; 
“attributing to your brother want of pro 
per sentinents, I daresay he is painting 
in a bit of grand inspiration and can't leave 
itfor # moment, And, | assure you 
though you are jealous of Sim and won't 
allow bim any inecite; when he was horn 
with geniusand you with commonplace 
faculties, Which was not your faust, and 
therefore notbing for you to beangry about 
—that Leighton will be nowhere when tlo- 
ratio does come out,”’ 

“] wish he would oome out; I’m tired of 
waiting bere,’ said Iiasie, and she yave a 
few sharp raps On the door, 

“ftflow thoughtless of you, Eossie,’’ said 
her mother, “to startie hin in that way, 
He'll have to paint vut something through 
that, | know,” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any barin if he painted 
out the whole picture,” ,etorted issie, who 
was vetting alittle cross, “TI dou’t think 
he paints at all well; ao now it's out.” 

“You are too young to have opinions,” 
said ber mother, severely, “I don't know 
how you can make such a remark after the 


Iossie 
the 


splendid portrait Horatio inade of your 
Aunt Caroline.”’ 

‘"The nose was too long,” said Massie, her 
eyes bright with miscnielf; “the hair was 
the wrong color, and Aunt Caroline didn't 
like it.’”’ 

“Was that Horatio’s fault?” saked = the 
mother, Sharply. ‘You know very well 
how he told us that the first day she sat to 
him Her hair was black, and Le paiuted it 


in black; atthe next sitting it was brown, 


and ne thought he had tnade a toistake and 


corrected it; but atathird sitting she had 
altogether forgotten to dye her hair, and 
there It was, grey enough, So Horatio 
painted it in grey and left it, which served | 
ber right. If she tad been my sister sue 
suould never ave used hair-dy Land so] 
often told your poor papa when Wad 
alive. And as to the now henyg long 
that is true te and What more ad you 
want?” 

“[ think I wil! run down stairs and a 
if Horatio i4 here,” said Basie, whose en 
thusiasin for veninus didnt yo quite the 
length of waiting on a draughty landing 
tll inapiration should be over and the 
genius condeseended ty» Open thie door, 

She soon tripped up the «stairs and told 


atnused 


near ie wLiLO 


her mother, with an pintenanee, 
that Horatio badn’t been 
flor three week, 

“Then he ® engayed in some other 
artist's sudo,’ said Mes. bitzcuerat: 
piacently, ‘Sand is wooing bo ast Ti 
Oo, that tila poor papa bad lived ts -~-60 e? 
Aid she went bowie in a happier frame ot 
tind loan @Ver abuul Chal boy of hers, 


* e a e . * 
Nearly @ Year had passed, and Mr 
Fuzzerald had two open later b re her 

ym) Llu Lable, 
Her face was quite white with vation, 
[and Essie’s  tumbed with sj) ream 
lauyhter 
{ never meat with such e," 
ady +x new t 





ee we ee ere 
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havea cramped income, tut Alice makes 
® inistake; I can forgive, but I cannot for- 
get. However,” ahe went on, taking up 
the other letter, “your Aunt Caroijine is 
dead, #0 Horatio comes into the property. 
We wiil all go abroad, away trow Hlouratio 
Joseph and all of them,” 

* But bis name may not be Joseph at all,’ 
said lisaie, Showing a row of littie white 
teeth between ber rosy Lipa, 

“Perbaps you know all about it, basie,”’ 
repiied her tmotber, with a look of keen 
penetration, “You have never given a 
proper confidence to your mother; and if 
you've been keeping up @ secret couinu- 
nication with Alice, which I more than 
nuspect, [do hope you have not diagraced 
yourself #0 far as lo apeak to her buatand,”’ 

“There could be no disgrace in iny 
“peaking to her or her husband," said 
Kasie, boldly. “Alice was the beat and 
kindest friend IT ever bad.’’ 

“Then you have been to see ber; [read 
itin your face; and I know where Alice 
lives,” 

“At Aunt Martha's or at hia relations?’ 
inquired Kame, 


“She lives at Ward's Cottage: the 
housemaid told meao, and | sileneed ner 
atonce, | have allowed no one to speak to 


meot Aclee alter the way ashe left me. I 
shall go to Ward's Cottaye and tell her what 


I think of ber letter, and T shall find out 
if you bave been there, Horatio would 
never betriend one whe had insulted his 


mother, IT wish his sister were iike bin. 
And, Essie, you ought to be ashatned to be 
anyvhing like that, and your aunt tying 
dead!”’ 

Mra. Fitzgerald, having quickly tabited 
herself, made her way towards the cottage 
referred to, and, having knocked at the 
door, was confronted by an old woman in 
a frilled cap, in whom she recognized an 
occupant of a free seat in the parish echarch 
fora number of years, 


“Will you tell my niece I am here," 
said Mra, Fitzgerald, icily. 

“Yes, my tady,” sala 4he old woman, 
who #0 addressed all the distinguished 


feminines of the congregation. 

As Mre. Fitzgerald waited 4 moment in 
the little passage, she thought she heard a 
tiasculine voice within the little mitting- 
room, and had mentally resolved to ignore 
this unknown husband, 

llowever, when a moment later she was 
introduced into the pretty room, with ite 
soft white curtains and tasteful arrange. 
nents, Where her niece satin a pink yown 
with a glad iook in her eyes, she was |it- 
erally speechless at seeing nO Other than 
her own Horatio bolding the baby. 

The old woman yave hera chair only 
just in time; she collapsed into it rather 
than sat down, and looked in adazed way 
at ber idol. 

‘You #@@, nother,” began the Idol, “f 
was the one Alico was engaged to, nnd we 
kept it secret for good reasons of our own; 
hut when you turned her out of doors, 
why, of course, I married her. What else 
ecoula I do?” 

Mra, Fitzgerald 
words, 

Then she had actually thrown the girl 
into bis aris; and he, with his genius, 
might have married at least a peers 
daughter, which would have compensated 
ior for her own obseure orlgin, which waa 
tlways a galling factin ber conscioussoss 
Her cross was yreater than she could 
bear. Hut she bad yet to learn the full 
measure Of her misfortunes, 


nearly choked at the 


Kasio had entered unperceived and was 
kissing the baby in ber brother's arns 
with more energy than that delicate more! 
of humanity cared about, 

She had been unable to forego the wrati- 
fication of seeing this avalanche fall upon 


hermother, Mra. Fitzzerald was too muen 
shocked by this unexpected revelation to 
notice Fasie in any way. 


“Ando the money has gone out of the 
family,’’ she observed, dolefully; forit was 
clear her boy was pone frou her, 

| “lt would bave done, buat nry car 
| waid Horatio; “for Aunt Caro 

forma us, has lett everything \ 
having never forgiven mie for painting 
hair grey in the portratt, And ot 
Fivht about the pa noting teeinigg tea { 

AJies has brought wie to muy senses | 

ant paint at a 1; maul lately | have 
joing some work tor Sir Willlmciell arial 
and am to beeote hiss privat serena 
Anda good thing too, for he wont tet 
be idie:’’ and, as he finished this | " 
- Ch, be gianced adiniring y at his pretty 
wite, 

‘4aood bye, Heorati Ng said Mra. ko tz 
ald, trayieally, rising and @xtended ler 

| pand, 

Joor't go like that, nother,’ sald her 
won, ae kK diy aw he eould, ¢ 16% «ane 
nake frends with Alice, and let us be riygit 
aire [au Ure Ble was w youd yir 
toveu while «he lived with as,”’ 

Yous 414 WAS ALWAYS BW yew yir of 
mitted Mra. bkitgzreralid UNC omeclousl § 

jeaneed bv Aunt Caroline's wi 


yones De bygones, Allee, if you 
wided, polog upand Kiesitiy tier 

te, ? yvreat deliytt 

ker - ‘5 mem iu 


'y 
mine 


of bia«te Wits tea 


mghong outright at the turn 
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EARTH'S LAST KISS, 





BY CHARLES MACKENTIE. 





Farth's last Kies to the dying day 
Over the surf and the tawny sands, 
Lips are parted, and ‘ar away, 
A llaht goes down tn the faint cloud-lands 
Parth’s last kiss ere the automn etar 
Bhines like a jewel in Night's dark crown, 
And dusty blossome from yon blue bar 
Sparkie and fing their radiance down 


Farth's last kies ere the seabirds scream 

Summer's farewell from the wildflower'’s height, 
And winds steal forth trom the cliffs’ dark seam, 

Moaning their musical last ‘‘Good-night."’ 
hearths \ast kiss, and the eves are strained 

And arms outstretebed, for the givom drawe nigh 
Hut lips have met, and «love is drained 

Marth 's last kiss, dearest love, good-bye, 

> - 


A GOLDEN LOAD. 


BY G, M. FENN, 








CHAPTER IL. 
aI JOHN DRINKWATER 18 ECORNTRIC. 
rOU'RE an old fool, Burdon, and it's al! 
\ your fault.” 


That's what Sir Jobn aaid,as be shook 
bis Malacca cane at me; and | suppose it 





was iy fault; but then, how could I see 
what was going to happen? 

It began in 1851, IT remember itao well 
because that wasthe year ol the (:reat Ix 
hibition, and Sir John treated ine to @ visit 
there; and «when I'd been and was serving 
breakfact next morning,he asked me about 
it, and laughed and asked me if I'd taken 
much notices of the goldamith’s work, 

IT wald i bad, and that it wasa great iis 
take to clean gold plate with anything but 
rouge. . 

“Why?” he #aid. 

Necause, | told biim, if any of the plate- 
powder happened to be left in the oracks, if 
it was rouge it gave a good effect; but if it 
was a white preparation,i¢ loowed dirty and 
bad. 

‘Then we'll have all the chests open to 
morrow, Jawes Burdon,” he said; “aod 
you shall give the old gold plate a good 
clean up with rouge, and I'll help you do 
‘¢,°” 

“You, Sir John?” 

He nodded, And the very next day, be 
sentall the other servants to the Exhibi- 
tion, came down to ny pantry, opened the 
plate-room, and puton an apron Fant like a 
servant would, and helped me to clean that 
gold plate. 

Ile got tired by one o'clock, and satdown 
upon a chair and looked at it all glistening 
ar it was@pread out on the dresser and 
shelves—some bright with polishing, some 
dull and dead and ancient-locking. 

Cope and bowlaand salvers and round 
dishes covered with coats of arms; sone 
battered and bent, and some as perfect 
as on the day it left the goldwmith’s 
banda, 

i'd worked hard—as hard as I could, for 
sneezing, for I wae doing that half the time, 
just as if) bad a bad cold. 

For ey | cup or dish was keptin agreen 
baize bag that fitted in one of the old tron. 
bound oak chests, and these chests were 
lined with green belize. 

And all this being exceedingly old, the 
moth bad gotin; and pounds aud pounds of 
pepper had been scattered about the baize, 
to keep them away. 

“Lit have a glass of wine, Burdon,” Sir 
John says at last; ‘and we'll putitall away 
again. ite very beautiful, That's Cellini 
work —real,’’ he says, ashe took up a#@ great 
golden bowl, all hammered and punched 
and engraved. ‘But the whole lot of it is 
an incutus, for l ean’t use it, and I don’t 
want to make a ehow,”’ 

‘Take « giass yourself,iny man,” he said, 
as | got him the sherry —« fresh bottle from 
the outer oellar, ‘‘Ha!l ata moderate oom- 
putation, that old gold plate js worth abun. 
dred thousand pounds, At only three per 
cent. in the funde, Burdon, it would be three 
thousand a year. So you see | lose thatin 
come by letting this heap of old gold plate 
lie locked up in those cheata, Now, 
what would you do with it, If it wers 
youre?” 

“Sellit, Sir Johu, and putit in bouses,’’ 
I said sharply. 

“Yeas, James Burdon; and a sensible 
thing todo. Kut you are a servant, and 
I'm a baronet; though | don’t look one, do 
1?” he said, holding up hia red hands and 
laughing. 

“You always 
John,” 1 
are." 

“Please God, | try to be,’’ he said sadly. 
“taut I don’t want the mouey, James; and 
these are all old family bheirlooma, that I 
bold tn trust for my life, and have to hand 
over—bound in bonor to do s9—to uny son, 
Look!" he said, ‘atthe arms and crest of 
the Kolleaus on every piece,”’ 

‘*Botleau, Sir John?’ 

‘Well, Drinkwater, then. We translated 
the name when we caine over to England. 
There; let's put it all away 
incubes,” 

So it was all packed up again in the 
chests; for be wouldn't let we finish clean 

ng it, saying it would take a 


look a 
said; ‘‘and 


centieéiman, Nir 
that’s what you 


It's a regular 


week and 


atit was wore for the sake f seeing and 
i gover it than anything ¢i86 Chat 

* * C 

3) we locked It ai ip aga e@ ale 
x 

And it took five waters ! as 
bear em lo waah hile hauds, aud « 
there was some rouge left ia racks, 
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and In the old signet ring with the coat of 
armns cut in the stone—same astnat on the 
plate, 

I don’t know bow it was; perbaps I was 
out of sorta, but from that day I got think- 
ing about gold plate and what Sir John said 
about lt worth, 

I knew what incubus meant, for I went 
up in the Itprary and looked out the word 
in the big dictionary; and that plate got to 
be such an incubus to me that I went up 
tw SirJobn one morning and gave him 
warning. 

‘But what for?” he said. “Wages?” 

“No, Sir Jobn, You're a good master, 
and her ee wasa good tnistress be- 
fore ale was took up to heaven.” 

“Hush, nan, hush!" he says sharply. 

“And it'll break my heart nearly not to 
see young Maater Barclay when he comes 
back from achoo!,”" 

“Then why do you want to yo?” 

“Well, Sir Jobn, a good home and good 
food and good treatment is right enough; 
but I don’t want to be found some morniag 
a-weltering In ny gore.”’ 

“Now, look here, James Burdon,’ he 
says, laughing. ‘I trust you with the keys 
of the wine-cellar, and you've been at the 
sherry.’’ 

“You know better than that, Sir John. 
No, sir. You said that gold plate was an 
ineubus, and such it is, for It’s always a-sit- 
ting on ine, 80 as] can’t sleep o' nights, 
It’s killing ine, that’s what it is, Some 
night I shall be murdered, and all that 
plate taken away. It ain’t safe, and it’s 
eruel to aman toask him to take charge 
1.” 

He did notapeak fora tew minutes, 
“Whatam I to do, then, Burdon?” 
“Some peoplesond their plate to the bank, 
Sir John,” 

“Yos,"’ he says; “soine people doa yreat 
many things that ldo not intend to do, 
There; Lahall not @ke any notice of what 
you said,”’ 





| keep the secret, 


——— 


“But you must, please, Sir Jonn; I could | 


not stay like this,” 

“Be patient for a tew days, and I'll have 
something done to relieve you.” 

| went downstairs very uneasy,and Sir 
John went out; and the next day, feeling 
quite poorly, after waking up ten times in 
the night, thinking I heard people break- 
ing in, as there’d been a deal of burglary 
in Bloomsbury about that time, | got up 
quite thankful I was atill alive; and direct- 
ly alter break fast, the wine-merchant’scart 
cane from St. James's Street with fifty 
dozen of sherry, as we really did not 
want 

Sir John came down and saw to the wine 
being putin bins; and then he had all the 
wine brought from the inner cellar iato 
the outer cellar, both being next my pan- 
try, with a door into the passage just at the 
foot of the kitchen staira, 

“That's a neat job, Burdon,” said Sir 
John,as we stood In the far celiar all arnong 
the sawdust, and the place looking dark 
and damp, with its roof like the vaults of a 
church, and stone flag floor, but witn every 
bin empty. 

‘“roing to lay down some more wine 
here, Sir John?’ 1 eaid; but he didn’t an- 
awer, only stood, with a candle in the 
arched doorway, which waa like a passage 
six feet long, Opening from one cellar into 
the other, 

Then he went upstairs, and I locked up 
the cellar and put the keys in my 
drawer. 

“Hie always was eccentric, before her 
ladyship died,” I said to myself; “and vow 
he’s getting worse,.”’ 

I saw it ayaln next morning, for Sir Jobn 
gave orders, sudden-like, for everybody to 
pack off to the ocountry-house down by 
Dorking; and of course everybody had to 
go, cook and Lousekeeper and ali; and 
just as | was ready to start, I got word to 
lay. 

Sir John went off to his club, and I stay- 
ed alone in that old house in Bloomsbury, 
with the great drops of perspiration drip 
ping off ine every time | heard a noise,and 
feeling sometimes as if | could stand it no 
longer; but just as it was gelling dusk, 
he came back, and in his short abrupt 
way, he gays: “Now, Burdon, we'll go to 
work.” 

I't no idea what he ineant till we went 
downstairs, when be bad the strony-rooim 
door opened and the cellar too, aud then he 
nade ine help him oarry the old piate-chests 
night turough ny pantry into the far wine- 
cellar, and range them one after the other 
along one side, 

I wanted to tell him that they would not 
not be so safe there; but I daren’t speak, 
aud it was not till what followed that | be- 
gan to understand; for, a8 s00n as we had 
gone througb the narrow arched passage 
back to the outer cellar, be laughed, and 
he Says: 

“Now, we'll get rid of the Incubus, Bur- 
don. bix your lightup there, and 1 will 


help.’ 

ite did help; and together we gota heap 
of sawdust and hundreds of empty wine- 
bottles: and these we built up at tue end of 
the arcued entrance between the cellars 
from floor to esiling, justas if it had been 
a Wine-bin, till the farther cellar was quite 
abut off with empty bottles, 


And then, if he didn’t make ine move the 








—————— 


awallin front of the stacked-up bottles, 
regularly bricking up the passage, just as 
if it was a bin of wine that was to be left 
for #0 many years to mature; after which 
the wall was whitewashed over, the men 
wentaway,and Sir John clapped me on 
the shoulder. 

“There, Burdon!” he sald; we've buried 
the incubus safely. Now you can sleep in 
peace.”’ 

“Yes, Sir Jobn.” 

“I ought by rights to kill you now, and 
bury you in the sawdust, to make you 
But I'll let you off, for I 
don’t think you will tell.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 
WHY EDWARD GUNNING LEFT. 


T’S curious how things get forgotten by 
busy people. In atew weeks I left off 
thinking about the hiding-place of all 

that golden plate; and after # tiine I used to 
go into that tirst cellar for wine with my 
half~lozen basket in one band, my cellar 
candlestick in the other, and never once 
thinking about there being a farther cellar; 
while, though there was the strong-room 
in my pantry with quite athousand pounds 
wortu of silver in it — perhaps more 
—l never fancied anybody would come for 
that. 

Master Barclay came, and went back to 
school, and Sir John grew more strange; 
and then an old triend of his died and left 
one little child, Miss Virginia, and Sir Jobn 
took ber and brought her tothe old house 
in Bloomsbury, and she become—bless her 
aweet face—just like his own, 

Then, all atonce I found that ten years 
had slipped by, and it set me thinking 
about being ten years nearer the end, and 
that the vears were rolling on, and some 
day another butler would sleep in the pan- 
try, while I was sleeping—well, you know 
where—cold and still—and that then Sir 
Jobn would be taking his lastsleep too,and 
Master Barclay be, as itsaysin the NScrip- 


| Lures, reigning in his stead, 


And then it wav that all in a flash some- 
thing seemed to say to me; suppose Sir 
John has never told his lawyers about that 
buried gold plate, and left no writing to 
show where it is, 

I felt quite startled, and didn’t know 
what to think, 

As faras Icould tell, nobody but Sir 
Jolin and I knew the secret. Young Master 
Barclay certainly didn’t or else, when I let 
him carry the basket fora treat, and went 
into the cellar to fetch his father’s port, 
he, being a talking, lively, thoughtless 
bov, would bave been sure to say some- 
thing. 

His father ought certainly to tell him 
some day; but suppose the master was 
taken bad suddenly with apoplexy and died 
without being able—whatthen? 

I didn’t sleep much that night, for once 
more that gold plate was being an incubus, 
aud | determined to speak to Sir John as 
an old tamily servant should,the very next 
day. 

Noxt day came, and I daren’t; and for 
days and days the incubus seemed to swell 
aud trouble me, till I felt as if { was 
haunted. 

But lcouldn’t nake up my mind what 
to do, till one night, just betore going to 
bed, aud then it came like a flash, aud I 
laughed at inyself for not thinking of it 
before, 

1 didn’t waaete any titne,but getting down 
iny ink-bottle and pens, I took a sheet of 
paper, and wrote as plainly as | could 
about how Sir Johu Drinkwater and ois 
butier James Burdon had hidden all the 
chests of valuable old gold cups and sal- 
vere in the inner wine-celier, wuere the en- 
trance was bricked up; and to make all 
sure, I put down the date as near as 1 couid 
remember in Isol, and the number of the 
house, |\% Great Grandon Street, Blooms- 
burv, because, though it was not likely, 


| Sir John might move, and if thet paper was 


found atter [ was dead, people might go on 
a false scent, find nothing, and think | was 
mad, 

I locked that paper up in my old desk, 
feeling all the while asif I ought to have 
had it witnessed; but people don’t like to 
pul their naines to documents unless they 
know what Lbey’re about, and of course | 
could not tell anybody the oontenw of 
that, 

1 felt satistied as «4 tnan should who feels 
he has done bis duty; and perhaps that’s 
what tiade the tine glide away 80 fast with. 
outlanything particular bappening. 

Sir John bought the six old houses like 
ours Opposite, and gave twice as much for 
tue as liey were worth, because some 
one was going to build an Institution 
there, Which wight very likely prove to be 
4 DUIBALC®, 

I don’t remember anytuing else in par- 
ticular, ObLy thal Loe houses would not let 
well, because Sir Jobo grew close and 
refused to spend tmoney in doing them 
up. 

But there was the trouble with Edward 
(fuuning, the footunan, a clever, good-look- 


} Iug youn teilow,who bad been apprenticed 


| new sherry that had just come in and treat | 


j 


} 


that the game, building up full bottles tu 
front of the empty ones till the ceiling was 
reached once more, aud the way in to the 


chests of gold plate shut up wich wine 
bottles tw deep, ne stack luli, the ther 
ein pty. 
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toa bricklayer and contractor, but touk to 
service instead, 

Hie did no good in that; for, in spite of 
all IT could say, he would take more than 
was good fi nu, and then Sir Jobnu found 


him out. 
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self and ine, for we were two old useless 

»ple, who had had our day,and smother- 
ng was an easy death, while being after- 
wards burnt to ashes was a good Roman 
kind of an end; but he wasn’t going to have 
his son's life shortened; and he’d hangany 
man sooner than barm should happen to his 
darling, Miss Virginia. 

So Edward Gunning had to ; and I 
breathed more freely, and felt leas nerv- 
ous, though I must say I thought Sir 
Jobn’s remarks about me anything but 
kind, seeing now I bad served him well 
and being 9 A seventy-one, with a good 
deal of work in me yet. 





CHAPTER III. 
MR. BARCLAY THINKS FOR HIMSELF, 


-\O another ten years bad slipped away; 
and the house opposite, which had been 
empty far two years, was getting in 

very bad condition—I mean as to paper and 


paint, 

“Nobody will take it as it is, Sir John,” 
the agent said to him in my presence. 

“Then it can be left alone,’’ he says, very 
grufy—“Good-morning.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Burdon,” said the agent, as I 
gave hiun a glass cf wine in my pantry, 
it’s a good thing he’s so wel! off; but it’s 
poison to my mind to see houses lying 
empty.” 

Which no doubt it was,seeing he had five 
per cent. on the rents of all he let. 

Then Mr. Barclay spoke to hie father,and 
he had to go out with a flea in bis ear; and 
when, two days later, Miss Virginia said 
something about the house opposite look- 
ing 80 miserable, and that it was a pity 
there were no bills up to say it was to let, 
Sir John flew out at her, and that was the 
only time I ever heard him speak to her 
Cross, 

But he was 60 sorry for it, that he sent 
metothe bank with a cheque directly 
after, and I was to bring back a new fifty- 
pound note; and [ know that was in the 
letter I bad to give Miss Virginia, and 
orders to have the carriages round, so that 
she might go as pa 

Now, I’m afraid you'll say that Mr. Bar- 
—_ Drinkwater was right in calling me 
Polonius, aud saying I was as prosy as a 
college don; but if { don’t teil what brought 
all the trouble about,how are you to under- 
stand what followed? 

Old men bave their own ways; and though 
I’m not very old, I’ve got mine, and if I 
don’t tell my story my way, I’m done, 

Well, it wasn’t a week after Mr. Bodkin 
& Co., the agent, bad that giass of wine in 
the pantry, that he came in all of a bustle, 
as he always was, justas if he must get 
everything done before dark, and says he 
has let the house, if Sir Jobn approves, 

Not so easily done as you’d think, for Sir 
Jobn wasn’t, he said, going to have any- 
body for an opposite neighbor; but the 
eg mightcome and see him if they 

iked, 


P I remember it as well as if it was yester- 
ay. 

Sir John wasin a bad temper with a 
touch of gout—bin 27—’'25 port, being 
rather an acid wine, but a great favorite of 
his, 

Miss Virginia had been crying; and I had 
beard Mr, Barclay inake use of a word that 
ought never to have been used in that 
nouse, unless it was by Sir John, who, be- 
ing roe had aright to do just as he 
liked. 

The trouble bad been about Mr. Barclay 
going away. 

He’d finished his schooling at college,and 
was now twenty-seven, and a fine strong 
handsoine tellow, as wanted to be off and 
see the world: butSir Jobn told bim he 
couldn’t spare Lim. 

‘No, Bar,’’ he says in my presences, for [ 
was bathing his foot—“if you go away—I 
know you, you dog-—-yoa’l! be falling in 
love with some smoothbed-faced jade, and 
then there’ll be trouble. You'll stop at 
horne, sir, and eat ana drink like a gentle- 
man, and court Virginia like a gentleman: 
and when sne’s twenty-one, you’ll marry 
her; and you can both take care of me til! 
1 die, and then you can do as you like,’’ 

Then Mr. Barclay, looking as much like 
his father as he could with his face turned 
red, said what he ought not to have said, 
and refused to marry Miss Virginia; and he 
flung out of the room; while Miss Virginia 
—bless her for an angel—imust have known 
something of the cause of the trouble—I’m 
afraid, do you know, it was trom me, but I 
forget—and she was in tears, when there 
was @ knock and ring, and a lady’s card 
wassent in for Sir John: ‘Misa Adela 
Mim priss.”’ 

It was about the house; and I had toshow 
ber in—a little, slight, elegantly dressed 
lady of about three-and-twenty, with very 
pig dark eyes,and a great deal of wavy 

air. 

Sir Jobu sent for Mr. Barclay and Miss 
Virginia, to see if they approved of her; 
and it was settled that she and her three 
inaiden sisters were to have the opposite 
house; and when the bell rang for me to 
sow her out, Mr. Barclay came and took 
<i out of my hands, 

“I’m very glad,’’ I beard him say, ‘‘and 
1 hope we shall be the best of neighbors;”’ 
and his face was fluahed, and be looked 
very handsome; while, when they shook 
bands on the door-mat,] could see the 
bright-eyed thing smiling ip his face and 
looking pleased; and that shaking of tne 
bands took a deal longer than it ougbt 
while she gave him a look that made 6 
think if I’d had a daugbter like that, she 
have had bread-and-water for a week. 

Then the door was shut, and Mr. Barclay 
stood on the mat, smiling stupid-like, po 
knowing as I was noticing him; and then 
he turned sharply round snd saw Miss 
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Virginia on the stairs, and bis face quick!y 
hanged, 

ss ‘James Burdon,” I said to myself, ‘these 
are girle and boys no longer, but grown-up 
folk, and there’s the beginning of trouble 

here.”’ 





CHAPTER lV. 
A LITTLE SKIBMISH, 


DIDN’T believe in the people opposite, 
| in spite of their reterences being said to 

be good, 

You may say that’s because of what fol- 
lowed; but it isn’t,tor I didn't like the looks 
of the stiff elderly Miss Mimprisses; and I 
didn’t like the two forward servants,though 
they seemed to keep the:nselves to thom- 
nel ves wonderfully,and no inan was ever al- 
lowed in the house. 

Worst of all, 1 didn’t like that handsome 
young Mies Adela, sitting at work over col- 
ored worsted atthe dining-rooin or draw- 
ing-roomn window, for young Mr. Barolay 
wasal ways looking across at ber; and though 
he grew red-faced my poor Miss Virginia 
wrew every day more pale. 

They seemed very strange people over 
the way, and it was only sometitnes on a 
Sunday that any one at our place caught a 
glimpse of them, and then one perhaps 
would come to a window for a few minutes 
aud sit and talk to Misa Adela—one of the 
elder sisters, | inean; and when I caugbt 
sight of them, I used tothink that it was 
no wonder they had taken to dressing so 
primly and so plain, for they must have 
given up all hope of getting husbands long 
before, 

Mr. Barclay suggested to Sir John twace 
in my bearing that he sbould invite his new 
tenants over to dinner; and once, in a hesi- 
tating way, hinted something about Miss 
Virginia calling. 

But Sir Jobn only grunted; while I saw 
my dear young lady dart such an indignant 
look at Mr, Barclay as made himsilent for 
the reat of the evening, and seem ashamed 
of what he had said. 

] talked about it a good deal to Tom aa I 
fat before my pantry fire of an evening; 
and be used to leap up in my lap and sit 
and look up at me with bis big eyes, which 
were as full of knowingness at those 
tines as they were stupid and slit-like at 
others, 

He was a great favorite of inine was Tom, 
and had been ever since! found bim,a halt- 
starved kitten in the area, and took him in 
and fed him till he grew up the fine cat be 
was. 

“There's going to be trouble come of it, 
Tom,’’ I used to say; and to my mind, the 
beat thing that could have happened for us 
would have Leen for over-tne-way to have 
stopped empty; for, instead of tainep going 
on smoothly and pleasantly, they gut worse 
every day. 

Sir Jono said very little, but he was a 
nan who noticed a great deal, 

Mr. Barelay grew restless and strange, 
Lut he never said a word now about going 
away. 

Wile, as for Miss Virginia, she seemed 
to 1n6 Lo be growing older and more serious 
ina wondertul way; but when she was 
spoken to, she had always a pleasant sinile 
and a bright look, though it faded away 
ayain directly, justas the sunshine does 
when there are clouds, 

She used to pass the greater part of her 
time reading to Sir John, and she kept his 
accounts for him and wrote bis letters; and 
one morning as I was cleaning away the 
breakfast things, Mr. Barciay being there, 
reading the paper, Sir John says very 
sharply: 

_‘*To8@ people opposite haven't paid their 
first quarter’s rent.’’ 

No one spoke for a moment or two, and 
then in a fidgety sharp way, Mr. Varciay 
SAYA: 

“Why, it—it was ouly due yesterday, 
father,’ 

‘Thank you, sir,” says Sir Jobn, in a 
curiously polite way; ‘1 Know that; but it 
was due yesterday, and it ought to have 
been paid. ’Ginny, write a note to the 
M isser Mimpriss with iv compliments, 
and Bay I shall be obliged by their sending 
the rent,”’ 

Miss Virginia gotupand walked across 
to the writing-tavie; and I went on very 
slowly clearing the ciotb, for Sir Jon al- 
ways treated me as if 1 was a pieceol turni- 
ture; wut felt uncomlortable, for it 
seeuled Lo me that there was going to be a 
quarrel, 

1 was right; for as Miss Virginia began to 
write, Mr, Barclay crushed the newspaper 
up in his bands and said hotly: 

“Surely, father, you are not going to in- 
sult those ladies by asking them for tie 
tmnoney the moment it is due.” 

“Yes, I am, sir,” says the old gentleman 
Sharply; “aud you mind your own bus. 
ness. When I’m dead, you can collect 
vour renta as you like; while 1 live I suall 
do the same,’’ 

Miss Virginia got up quickly and went 
and iaid ber hand upon Sir John's breast 
Without saying a word; but her pretty ap- 
Dealing act meant a deal, and the old man 
took the little white hand :n his and kissed 
it tenderly, 

“You go and do as I bid you, my pert, 
he said; “and you, Burdon, wait ior the 
note, take it over, and bring m6 4n au- 
Swer.”’ 

* Yes, Sir John,” I said quietly; and I 


%» 


heard Miss Virginia give a little sob as 
*bé wentand sat down and began writ- 
ie 
Puen I saw that the trouble was com 
, al there was > + g quarre 
4 rF an - 
K& bere all says Mr. Bar 
gelling upaond walking at 
‘4 D6VEer interfere with your attairs— 


“I sbould think not, sir,’? says the old 





| Barelay standing before the fire and 


“Bat | cannot sit bere patiently and see 
you behave in so rude a way to those four 
ladies who honor you by being your ten- 
ants.” 

“Say I fee! greatly surprised that the rent 
was not sent out yesterday, my dear,” says 
Sir John, without taking any notice of bis 
son, 

“Yes, uncle,”’ says Miss Virginia. She 
always called bim uncle, though he wasn’t 
any relation. 

‘It's sbametul!"’ cried Mr. Barclay. ‘‘The 
result will be that they will give you notice 
and go.”’ 

“Good jon, too,’’ said Sir John, “I really 
don’t like them, and 1 wish they had not 
come,”’ 

“How can you be so unreasonable, fa- 
ther?” cried the young man hotiv. 

“Look bere, Bar,”’ says Sir John (“Fold 
that letter and seal It with my seal, 'Ginny”’) 
—*iook here, Bar.’’ 

I glanced at the young man, and saw nim 
pass his band across his forehead so rough- 
ly that the big signet ring he wore—the old- 
fashioned one Sir John gave him many 
years before, and which fitted so tightly 
now that it wouldn’t come over the joint— 
made quite a red mark on bis brow, 

“{ don’t know what you are going tosay, 
father,’’ cried Mr. Barclay quickly; “but, 
for beaven’s sake, don’t treat me as a boy 
any longer, and I implore you not to seuu 
that letter.” 

There was a minute’s silencs, during 
whioh I could bear Mr, Barclay breathing 
hard. 

Then Sir Jobu began again. ‘Look here, 
sir,’”’ he said. ‘Over and over again, you've 
wanted to go away and travel, and I’ve said 
I didn’t want you toge. During the past 
three months you've altered your mind?”’ 

‘Altered iny mind, sir?’”’ says the young 
nan Bharply. 

“Yea, sir; and I’ve altered mine, That’s 
fair, Now, you don’t wan’t to go, and I 
want you to,” 

“Uncle!” 

‘Have you done that letter, my pet? Yes? 
That's well, Now, you atand there and take 
care of me, for fear Mr. Barclay should fly 
in @ passion.’’ 

“Sir, | asked you not to treat ine like a 
boy,”’ says Mr. Barclay bitterly. 

“J’m not going to,”’ says Sir John, as he 
sat playing with Miss Virginia's hand, while 
I could see that the poor d&rling’s face was 
convulsed, and she was trying to hide the 
tears Which streamed down, “I’m going 
to treat you as aman, You can have what 
money you want. Ke off for a year’s travel. 
Hunt, shoot, go round the world, what you 
like; but don’tcome back nere fora twelve- 
month. Burdou, take that letter over to 
the Misses Mimpriss, and wait tor an an- 
awer.”’ 

I wook the note across, wondering what 
would be said while I was gone,and know- 
ing why Sir John wanted his son to go as 
well as he did, and Miss Virginia too, poor 
thing. 

Tbe knocker seemed to mnake the house 
opposite echo very strangely,as I thumped; 
but when the door was opened ina few 
minutes, everything in the hall seemed 
very proper and p-im, while the maid who 
came looked as stiff and disayreeable as 
could be. 

“For Miss Mimpriss, from Sir Jobn 
Drink water,” I said; ‘and i'll wait for an 
swer.”’ 

“Very weil,’’ says the woman sbortly. 

“1711 wait for an anawer,’’ I said, for she 
was shutting the coor. 

‘*Yes; I beard,’’ she says,and the door was 
shut in my face, 

“Hang all old tnaids!’’ I said. ‘They 
needn't be afraid of me;”’ and there I wait- 
ed till [ heard steps again and the door was 
opened; and the iil-looking woman says in 
a spappish tone: “Miss Adela Mimprisa’s 
compliments, and she will come across 
directly.”’ 

“Anyone would think I was a wild 
beast,” I said to uyself, as 1 went back and 
yave my message, finding all three in the 
room just a8 1 bad lett them when I went 
away. 





CHAPTER V. 
JAMES BURDON SMELLS FIRE. 


soon as we were in the hall, “iur- 
don,” he saves, “you havea bunch ol 
stall keys, baven’t you?”’ 

“Yes, Master Barclay, down in my pan- 
wy.” 

Lend them to me: I wantto try if one 
of thein will fit a lock of mine.’”’ 

He followed me down; apd 1 was jus’ 
handing them to bin, whon there was a 
double knock and a ring, and I saw hii 
turau as red as @ boy of sixteen found out at 
8 1ue trick. 

I hurried up to 
him there, and 
Ade'a Mimpriss, 

“Wil you show me in to Sir John?” she 
say*, Sinliing; and 1 did #0, leaving the» 
together; and going downstairs, to see Mr, 
look 


\| Rh. BARCLAY tollowed me out, and as 


door, leaving 
it was Mins 


open the 
found that 


ing very @#trange and stern. 
Hie did not say anything, but walked up 





Stairs avain; and I could bear him pacing 

up and down the hall for quite # quarter of | 

an hour before the bell rang; and then I | 

got upstairs to fod nim talking very earn | 

estiy to Miss Adeia Mitnpriss, and she all | 
6 tine Shaking ber bead @ud trying tw 

‘ 


t 
p away her band, 


retenidedir 


una your pardon, Sir Johan, the bell 


“Ab, yes. I forgot—only to show that 
lady out.”’ 

1 left the room; and as I did #0, { found 
the front door open, and Mr. Barclay on 
the step, looking across at Adela Miimprias, 
who waa just tripping up the steps of the 
house opposite; and I saw her use a iatch- 
key, Open the door, and look round as she 
was going in, to give Mr. Barclay a laugh- 
ing look; and then the door was closed,and 
my young master shut ours, 

That day and the next passed quietly 
enough; but | could see very plainiy that 
there was something wrong, forthere wasa 
cold way of speakiug «mong our people in 
tye dining-room, the d nner going off ter- 
ribly quiet, and Sir Jobn afterwards not 
seeming to enjey bis wine; while Miss 
Virginia sat alone in the drawing-room 
over her tea; and Mr. Barclay, after giving 
me back my keys, went upstaira, and | 
know he was looking out, for Miss Adela 
Mitoprisa waa sitting at the ritow Opps 
site, and I saw her peep up twice, 

Tale troubled me a d al, for, after all 
those years, I never felt like a servant, but 
as if | was one of them; and it nade ine #0 
upset, that, as I lay ia my bed in the pan- 
try that night wondering whether Mr. [ar- 
clay would go away and forgetall about the 
young lady opposite, and come back in a 
year and ve forgiven, and marry Mina Vii- 
winia, I suddenly thought of my keys, 

“That's it,’ I said. “It was to try th: 
lock of hia portmanteau. He means to go 
and it will be all right, after all.’’ 

But somehow, I couldn’t sieep, but lay 
there pondering, till at last I began to anift, 
and tnen started up in bed, thinking of 
Edward Gunning. 

“There's something wrong somewhere,”’ 
I said to myself, tor quite plainly I could 
sinel! burning—the oily smell as of a lamp, 
a thing I knew well enough, having 
trimmed bundreds, 

At first, I thought it must be mistaken; 
but no—there it was, strong; and jumping 
out of bed, I gota light; and to suow tbat 
I was not wrong, there was my cat Tom 
looking excited and strange, and trotting 
about the pantry in a way now usual unless 
he bad beard @ rat. 

I dressed as quickly as I could, and 
went outinto the passage. All dark and 
silent, and the smell very faint. 

I went up-stairs and looked all about; 
but everything was as! lett it; avd at last 
I went down gain to the pantry, think- 
ing and wondering, with Tom at mny heels, 
to tind that the smell pad passed away, So 
I sat and thought fora bit, and then went 

to bed again; but 1 didn’t sicep a wink, 
and somehow all this seemed to me to be 
very strange. 
{TO BE OCONTINUED.] 
sinipsiemecapenliaililitinndas 


“Mr.” AND “Mrs.”’—The origin of Mr, 
and Mrs,, which are now common property, 
is not without interest. In ear!lest tines 
the ordinary man was simply William 
or Jobn; tbat is to say, be bad merely a« 
Christian pamed without any kind of 
“handle” before it or surname after it, 
Some means of distinguishing one John 
or one William from another Jolun or an 
other William became necessary, 

Nicknames, derived from @ twan’s trade, 
or from his dwelling place, or from some 
personal peculiarity, were tacked on to 
their Christian names, and plain Jolin be 
came Jobn Smith, As yet there were no 
“Misters’’ in the land. 

Some Jobn Swith accumulated more 
wealth than the bulk of bis fellows 
became, perhaps, a landed proprietor, or 
an employer of hired labor, Tuen he be- 
gan to be called in the Norinan-French of 
the day the ‘*Maistre’’ of this place or of 
that, of these workmen or those, 

In tine the ‘‘Maistre” or “Maister,” aa it 
soon becawne, got tacked on belore bik 
naine, and he became Maister Siaith, and 
bis wife wes Maistress Sinith, 
gradually the sense of possession was los 
sight of, and the title was con'erred upon 
any ian who bed attained social Gistine 
tion of any kind, whether by 
possession of wealth or by holding 
position of more or loss consideration and 
lin portance, 

Itisonly within comparatively wodern 
times that the terim caine lo be Considered 
an almost indispensable adjunct to every 
oue’s name when mentioned in ordinary 
conversation or writing. Maistrees Sinith 
4s on became Mistress Sinith. li xactiv 
bow and when the term) got Corrupted can- 
not be said. Maister Smith, however, re 
tnained Maister Simith jong alter his wife 
vecauie Mistress Sinith. 
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PLORAL FUNERALS —Tue use of lowers 
6 both w Payan anda 

is certainiy I’ 
" vol. iv., @ontaine 


st fuuerals & 6108 lO 
Constian custom, It 
lI. *Amiatic K-searches, 
a deseription of the forma of asuttes, The 
corpse is perfumed and adorned with 
fl were betore being burnt. 


seal: 


J. The corpses of tne Seythian kings 
were placed upon @ CluCch, Upon Ww 
were put pleces of wood covered with 


branctesa of willows, 


3. Tue Atnenians, in honor o! those whe 
d «d in defence of their country, used a 
s rita of odortferous herbs and Nowers 
which they strewed around the tent in 
which the corpse was, and each brought « 
bune n bie band 
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Scientific and Uset al, 


Sewace.—Electricity is being used to 
purify sewage. It produces a chemical 
cbange by which the solid matter comes to 
the surtace and pure water flows off. 

Dry Ror.—It seems that “dry rot,” the 
enemy of builders, isa sort of contagious 
disease, Good authorivies state that it can be 
carried by saws and other tools which have 
been In contact with infected wood, and 
that such transmission and impregnation is 
often the cause of the mysteriously rapid 
decay of originally sound timbers. 

THe Kye.— The following is recom. 
mended as an efficient means of removing 
particlos from the eye: Makea loop by 
doubling a horse hair. Raise the lid ot the 
eye in which is the foreign particle; alip 
the loop over it, and, placing the lid in con- 
tact with the eyeball, withdraw the loop, 
and the particle will be drawn out with i 

CASOLINE.—The use of gasoline as a fuel 
for sinall motors is taken advantage of in a 
recent invention of a sinall engine to be at- 
tached to bicycles and tricyelea, With tris 
it is claimed @ maximum speed of ten miles 
an hour can be attained upon level ground, 
Sullicient tuel and «ater can be carried for 
a tour of twenty-five niles, and the weight 
of the whole plant, with tanks filled, la but 
ISD pounds, 

CLEANING WINDOWs.—An Englishman 
has invented a machine by the use of which 
a servant can clean a window in satety. It 
is adapted to the outside of the ordinary 
sas Window aml worked trom within. A 
water spray is fixed om to the travelling 
cleaner 80 as to play on the glass just above 
it, when fed by arubber pipe, which ends 
in a bucket within the room. The water is 
driven up at will by sqeezing a ball. 

To Remove MILpEW.—Mix soft soap 
with powdered starch, half as much salt, 
and the juice of alemon Lay the mixture 
on both sides of the stain with a painter's 
brash; let it lie on the grass day and night 
till the mildew stain disappears. To take 
crease Spots out of carpet, mix a littie # ap 
inagallou of warm solt water, then add 
half an ounce of borax; wash the part weil 
with aclean cloth, and the grease or dirt 
will shortly disappear. 

MAKKING TOOLS.—It is sometimes con- 
Veuient to mark tools; ‘This can casily be 
done as follows: First clean the place to be 
marked and ten cover it with a thin layer 
Ol beeswax, raising the edges #0 «se to form 
abasin. Mark the nané in the wax witha 
sharp instrument, cutting it through to the 
steel. When this shall bave veen done fill 
the basin with undiluted nitric acid or aqua 
fortis, and let it stand awhile. The longer 
it stands the deeper it willcut. Then wash 
with water. 


Slt 


- arm and Barden. : 


SMALL PRovit,—Do not depend upon 
any one crop. Have something ta keep you 
reasonably busy the year round, and make 
everything pay at least a small protit. 

Warm Water.—Do not omit the warm 
water for cows becatse of moderation in 
the weather, So long as the water shall be 
cold, and the weather changeable, it should 
be slightly warm, and the average yield ot 
wiilk Will be thus maintained. 


Wiittk-WasH.—Plenty of whitewash 
should be used now, pot only for the bright 
Appearance, but also asa disintéectant, Tot 
whitewash on the inside of barns, stables, 
poultry-houses, and pig-quarters will aid in 
preventing vermin and insects, 


PiIGKONS.—Pigeons can be confined in 
yards made of Zinch wire tiesh, the sides 
and tops covered, so as to prevent hawks, 
oats, and rata from entering. A covered 
Bpace 20X00 Teel will allow rooms for titty 

Atone end «a house with suita ’ 
ild be provided 


Pigeons 


piomtse 81 


PouLrrey-YARD Voultry-yards 
eT) sandy soll tf pomsitole ! order 
avoid mud or slush on the ground, as 
is Jiable to break In Noeks that are key 
famip locations Phe varda should be 
drained, the sturface red with sharp, 
tine gravel, and cleaned off at ast once 


every two weeks if the ii k lie Lar KO 

MEd bs. Pie littla red mittem will infest 
the hen roosts ln Counties? numbers ou " 
approach of wartiner weather. The cheay- 
6st and most eflective met of getting rd 
of the vermin iste add « quart ol Kerosene 
oll tothree gations of strong soap suds and 
as orinkled the mixture wherever it thot 
applied. It forced into the crieks and 
crevices With «4 hand lores pulp ib wo iid 


be all the better 


Mut Po get good-sized, active mules 
br ed a large, well-. ade tnae with neat 
limite toa pood sized Spanish jack If 
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tak’ care that Lie tnare O@ LiVeLy atid acl ‘ 
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Pleasure and Happiness. 

Ot all faculties, that of getting enjoy 
commonplace things is the 
one most to be envied—in other worda, the 
faculty of making delicious plum cake out 
of honest, homely bread 

The beneficent imp in the fairy tale spun 
straw into gold. There are natures even 
in common life which have something of 
the same happy ,charm in their working. 
We are content, however, for the mo 
ment, with our homelier illustration. 

There isa prevalent idea that imagina 
tive people are seldom happy. (ne is spt 
to believe that the persons who view their 
surroundings through the roseate veil of 
fancy, who turn their geese into swans, 
their cottages into mansions, and their 
triends into heroes and heroines, must have 
their hours of reaction and disgust when 
the sawdust falls out of the doll, the geese 
cackle the palace dwindles into a bu. 
burban villa, and the beings who have 
been invested with all sorts of romantic 
attributes step down from behind the foot. 
lights and become mean human creatures 
of vulgarhabits and petty affectations, 

This may be in & measure true. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that only the stupid 
people are entirely satisfactory in their 
more Intimate relationships. Talent is not 
incompatible with the darning of a stock 
ing or the brightening of a family dinner. 
table by flashes of homely wit. 

T» be sure, the stocking might not wear 
any the longer because a pattern had been 
devised in the darp, and the jokes might 
not bear repetition outside the domestic cir- 
ele, but a tender halo of interest would be 
added to what might naturally seem un- 
lovely and wearisome; and it an increase 
of good humor be the result, fancy need 
not regret having descended from empy- 
rean heights to the atmosphere of a hum. 
ble parlor, 

The tyrannical husband and father is 
usually he who has least intelligence of the 
poetic kind, and who, bound up in purely 
practical considerations, is incapable of 
comprehending that which he cannot see 
nor touch. 

The least lovable of otherwise merito 
rious wives and mothers is the woman ab. 
sorbed in her narrow round, to whom sen- 
timent is meaningless and romance a dead 
letter, who does her duty with stolid con. 
scientiousness, but adds no touch of grace 
to things in themselves prosaic. 

Even where there is no particular 
tyranny or querulousness, yet the mind ot 
& thoroughly unimaginative person is 
bounded as the mind of a child. The dis 
comlort of the moment absorbs it all. It 


ment out of 





has neither past nor future in which to take | 


refuge 


Makiny cake out of bread’’ 


does not 
necessarily imply a hyperbolical imagina 
tion which must inevitably suffer from co} 

sion with rude reality. It means a radia 


if interest, & power f putting forth 
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everywhere the pathos underlying al! hu 
man relations. 

It is the power of self-projection and of 
oneness with nature that finds in May 
woods and budding flowers, in skies and 
breezes, and even in wintry snows a de 
light far keener than any meretricious ex- 
citement can afford. 

For this kind of temperament life can 
never be dull; spiritual fare never really 
meagre. Though caviare be unattainable, 
there is always wholesome bread. Mid 
the equalor of a great city green things 
shoot in spring and flowers bloom in eum- 
mer, and @ red sun struggling througha 
tog may produce effects worthy ot a paint- 
er’s brush. 

There are pretty Sallies even yetin close 
alleys. Many a filthy court has in it some. 
thing of true manliness and noble woman. 
hood, and to the sympathetic soul becomes 
interesting and pictureeque, for the reason 
that it encloses like emotions with those of 
that soul. 

Everywhere can\be found the grace ot 
childhood, the fragrance of affection, the 
beauty of courage and honesty, to leaven 
and sweeten the commonplace lump. 

[tis notto the romantic situations, the 
thrilling incidents, that we look back in 
late life as the plums of our cake. ‘The 
flavor of passionate delight is apt to fade 
and vanish like the fumes of champagne; 
to cloy like the seasoning of some rich 
viand. At best it will leave w vague re 
gret; and a certain sense of penitence {s 
usually our first waking emotion alter a 
particularly joyous holiday. 

We like best to let memory linger upon 
the simple, wholesome epjoyments, the 
fireside talks, the intellectual companion 
ships, the charms of scenery, the sweet 
everyday interests, and the congenial rela 
tionships which have gone to make up the 
sum of our joy. “The light of happi 
ness,"’ says Hichter, ‘‘uot the burning 
point of pleasure, is good for our lives.”’ 

- > — =, - 


SANCTIFICATION includes the mortifica 
tion of sin and the cultivation of practical 
holinese; the mortification of sin, in 
thought, in desire, in word, in action; and 
the cultivation of holiness, in the same 
way, ia thought, io desire and affection, in 
word, in action; crucifying the flesh with 
its affections and lusts; and by the diligent 
and persevering use of all prescribed 
means of spiritual improvement, namely, 
the word, the ordinances and the provi 
dential dispensations of God, cherishing al! 
the principles of the Divine life in the 
soul 

A ek TAIN amount Of time and thought 
is due two every choice that is made and 
every answer that is given. How much 
this shall be is a problem for each to solve. 
Life is too short and duties are too many to 
allow of unnecessary delay. In numerous 
petty matters it is better to be prompt, even 
at the risk of occasional mistake, than to 
consume valuable time in debating. In 
important matteys, where rash and hasty 
decisions are of course to be avoided, jt is 
well to fix a suitable time for consideration 
and to abide by the limits. 


Ir | were to choose the people with 
whom I would spend my hours of conver. 
sation, they should be certainly such as 
labored no further than to make them- 
selves readily and clearly apprehended, 
and would have patience and curiosity to 
understand me. To have good sense and 
ability to express itare the most essential] 
and necessary qualities in companions. 
When thoughts rise in us fit to utter among 
familiar friends, there needs but very little 
care in clothing them. 


Tar Christian hope of immortality can- 
not be an egotistic hope, because the aftec- 
tion does not centre upon an individual; it 
essence sccial; ilove enters 
into its very composition, and it looks for- 
ward toa communion of good as its very 
end and goal. Every one, indeed, can 
test the scope of this affection; and even 


the deaths we read of, or those which on)y 


imagination pictures, bear witness to the 
K rLEN ea 1 wyvatit 8 what sim 
plicity isin the drees \ ent gesture or 
quick movement spires involuntary dis 
respect. (ne looks for a moment at a cas 


EVENING POST. 


cade; but one sits for hours, lost in thought, 
gazing upon the still water of a lake. A 
deliberate gait, gentle manners and a gra- 
cious tone of voice—all of which may be 
acquired—give a mediocre man an im- 
mense advantage over those vastly supe- 
rior to him 

WHosOkVER shall look heedtully upon 
those who are eminent for their riches will 
not think their condition such as that he 
should hazard his quiet, and much less his 
virtue, to obtain it; for all that great 
wealth generally gives above a moderate 
fortune is more room tor the freaks of ca- 
price, and more privilege for ignorance and 
' vice, a quicker succession of flatteries, and 
a larger circle of voluptuousness. 








Tuk first law that ever God gave to man 
| was a law of pure obedience; it was a com- 
mandment naked and simple, wherein man 
had nothing to inquire after or to dispute, 
forasmuch as to obey is the proper office of 
a rational soul, acknowledging a heavenly 
superior and benefactor. From obedience 
and submission spring all other virtues, as 
all sin dees trom self-opinion. 


I HEKE is no man but for his own inter- 
est hath an obligation to be honest. There 
may be sometimes temptations to be other- 
wise; but, all cards cast up, he shall find it 
the greatest ease, the highest profit, the 
best pleasure, the most safety, aud the no- 
blest tame, to hold the horns of this altar, 
which, in sll assays, can in itself protect 
him. 








ONK's age should be tranquil, as one’s 
childhood should be playful; hard work at 
cither extremity of human existence seems 
to me out of place; the morning and the 
evening should be alike cool and peaceful; 
at midday the sun may burn and men 
may laber under it. 

Iv seems rather extraordinary that pride, 
which is constantly struggling, and often 
in. posing on itself, to gain some little pre- 
eminence, should so seldom hint to us the 
only certain, as well as laudable way of 
setting Ourselves above another man, and 
that is, by becoming his benefactor. 








LEARN the value of a man's words and 
expressions, and you know him. Each 
man has a measure of his own for every- 
thing, this he offers you inadvertently in 
his words. He who has a superlative for 
everything wants & measure for the great 
or small, 


? 


“Workbs, words, words says Hamlet, 
disparagingly. But God preserve us trom 
the destructive power of words! There 
are words which can separate hearts 
sooner than sharp swords. There are 
words whose sting can remain through a 
whole life! 

PERFECT prayers without a spot or 
blemish, though not one word be spoken, 
and no phrases known to mankind be tam- 
pered with, always pluck the heart out of 
the earth and move it softly, like a censer, 
to anc fro beneath the face of heaven 


LEY no man be sorry he has done good, 
because others concerned with him have 
done evil! Ifa man has acted right, he 
has done well, though alone; if wrong, the 
sanction of all mankind will not justify 
him. 

THAT is not the best sermon that makes 
the hearers go away talking to one an- 
| Other and praising the speaker; but that 
| which makes them go away thoughtful and 
serious, and hastening to be alone. 
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ment which elevates the soul of man, puri 
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The World’s Happenings. 





A North Wales, Pa., factory makes 2%,. 


oO yards of suspenders a week. 


Over 1,000,000,000 cans are used annu. 


ally by the cannersof this country. 


During the last 16 years 25,000 sailors 
on British ships have been lost at sea, 


The Poor Farm in Pawnee county, Kan. 
sas, is said to be a failure—for lack of paupers, 


It is just one hundred years since the 


price of cate ie England was as low as it ls now, 


A swinging sign in front of a Chicago 
store bears the legend: ‘The Truth Spoken Here.’ 


A Nebraska church fair netted eleven 
cents, five lawsuits, an incendiary dre and a broken 
leg. 

A citizen of Mexico, Mo., report has it, 
is slready a grandfather, although he is only » 
years old. 


A baby was born in New York the other 
day with but oneear. It ts said that there is but one 
other similar case on record, 


An Arkansas suicide filled his mouth 
with powder apd then applied a lighted match, The 
explosion tore away a portion of his face. 


In Germany householders are allowed to 
treat trespassing cats and dogs as beasts of prey— 
that is, they can kill them in any way they choose, 


It is reported that at a recent wedding 
in wWittsfleld, Mass., the bride was bought by the 
groom of a rival for $8, the youug woman consent- 
ing to the transfer, 


+An eminent firm of soap-makers offered 
Lo supply the British census gratia if they should be 
allowed to print thelr advertisements on the back. 
The offer was refused. 


Baron Hirsch de Gerenth, who has been 
ralsed lo the Austrian house of peers by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, is the first Hebrew to receive such 


an honor, It cost him §%, 000, 000 In charity, 


There are 3,000,000 men in America who 
wet shaved o times a week, This means an expendi- 
ture of Scents a week or $15.W0 4 vear for each man, 
or for the 8, 000, Jou $15, Gov, 000 anuually, 


The tuneral of a Toledo physician was 
postponed at the request of his dying wife, who said 
she wished to be buried with him, Shedied several 
days later, and the two were interred together, 


This is the kind of temperance sermon 
they are preaching in Michigan now: ‘*With land at 
Hi. % an acre, and whisky at l0cents a glass, a man 
drinks up 100 square feet of land with every drink,’* 


The dog corps in the French army is 
being carefally trained at Belfort, Large dogs are 
chosen, Every day they are shown soldiersin Ger- 
man uniforms, and taught to fy at them on sight. 


Electricity has done much for civiliza- 
tion, but its possibilities, it seems, have not been 
exhausted, An ‘‘electric birch’* has been invented, 
by which refractory school puplis can be punisbed to 
a nicety and n0 marks be left. 


A Meenah, Wis., despatch tells of the 
case of Abel Willard, aged 89 years, ‘*who, after be- 
ing without a tooth for several years, is now sprout- 
ing atull set of fine new upper teeth, and endaring 
all the agonies of an infant in teething,** 


Excessive greed almost doomed «a gang 
of st. Louis counterfeiters. HKather than buy lead 
with which to manufacture the spurious coins, they 
stole water pipes from dwellings, and while thus en- 
gaged they vparrowly escaped capture at the hands of 
the police, 


A New Haven lawyer, in looking over 
some coins which he had received as change, found a 
2-cent plece stamped with his uncle's name. He hau 
been given the piece by his: uncle over 10 years be- 
fore, but parted with it shortly after it came into his 
possession, 


In Japan theatrical audiences are said to 
show theirapprectation of the actors by throwing 
pieces of thelr clothing, hats, coats, sashes, etc., on 
the stage. At the close of the play they redeem 
these articles at fixed prices, the proceede going to 
the fortunate actor, 


The woman who haunts the bob-tailed 
cars, bands some obliging stranger a nickel to drop 
intothe box, then swears it was a quarter, and 
makessuch a fuss about it that the innocent go- 
between gives her Wceats to pacify her, has turned 
up at East Saginaw, Michiyan, 


Two young men whe gathered up a 
wagon load of flat-ironsin Bloomingdale, Ind., sev- 
eral weeks ago, with the avowed intention of nicke!- 
plating them, have not since been seen, The anxiety, 
however, seems to be centred in the disappearance 
of the flat-lronus rather than tn that of the enterpris- 
ing youths. 


Two Illinois farmers, living near Tus- 
cola, went to law overa§t pig more than J years 
ago, and the case was appealed until it reached the 
Circult Court, That Court has Just decided that one 
of the litigants shall pay for the pig and the other 
pay the costs, Altogether, in costs and attorneys’ 
fees, the pig has cost the two men $12%, 


A grocery firm in a Missouri town makes 
“‘Any man who drinks 
two drachms of whisky per day for a year, and pays 
lu cents a drink forit, can have at our estore 30 sacks 
of four, 220 pounds of granulated sugar, and 7 
pounds of good green coffee for the same money. 
and get @2.5) premium for making the change to li'> 
expenditures.*’ 


The following was recently turned in as 
a bona fide composition byan Indiana school- boy: 
‘*'The haman body is made up of the head, 


| thorax and the abdomen. The head contains th 


rains, when there is any. The thorax contains | 
heart, lungs and diafram. The abdomen conta 


the bowels, of which there are five, A, EK, I, V, |! 
and sometimes W and Y 

The Sheriff at Mobile, Ala., resorted 

a er novel means to overpower a re 

né Armed ¥ a dirk, the be gerent defile 
rison ficiais remove him to the dark 


whereupon the neighborhood fire compasy wss 
lered to turn 8 stream upon bim, While he 74 
vainly attempting tedodgethe ice cold wate 


Metals rushed apon and overpowered hilm 
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THE BEST. 





BY MAKK ANDEE. 





When your delightful love began 
To brighten in your tace, 

I sighed to think how passion can 
Abolish youthful grace. 


When fret your lips victorious smiled 
On my victorious eyes, 

| sighed to think of you a child 
se lately now 80 wise. 


When flashing red and paling white 
You stood without a word, 

I sighed tothink of when dellaht 
Would leave your heart unstirred, 


Kut now ‘tis neither ignorance 
Nor youth I most regret, 

Nor would I mourn a4 spoilt romance 
If you but loved me yet. 





A Day-Dream. 





BY J. SALE LLOYD. 





side nook in the ever-aitering and 
supposed-to-be improving islan J. 

Few tourists bave even beard of it, and 
to prevent their encroaching upon its 
peaceful territory and breaking its retresh- 
ing quietude, the secret of its where- 
abouts must remain a mystery. 

It lies in a tiny bay, all wooded down to 
the water’s brink, with green hills rising 
at the back, and away to the rigbt there is 
good cover for game in the thick half- 
wild tangle of undergrowth, where the 
white-tailed rabbits scurry about by 
hundreds, or sit sunning themselves in in- 
animate brown heaps of lazy luxury. A 
sudden bend inland discloses a beautiful 
estuary, Which winds its way among the 
foot ot the hills, looking soft and silent, 
with scarcely a ripple to move its surtace, 

Captain Bertram SHerkeley, who was 
quartered with his regiment in the same 
county, noticed it while out sailing in the 
regimental yacht, nestling like a tiny gem 
in its verdant setting, and a fancy seized 
him to pay it a visit. 

There was not one of his brother oflicers 
of his own standing whom he did not 
pester to accompany him thither, till it be- 
came almost a joke among them. 

“My dear fellow,’’? remonstrated his 
great friend, Hubert Falkner, ‘‘we should 
be buried alive in such a dull place; why, 
there can be nothing on earth todo there. 
(70, by all means, if you wanta fit of the 
blues, but don’t ask any one else to share 
your fate.”’ 

Well, he obtained 
and he did go! 

They took him to the little bay in the 
yacht, and put him on shore with bis 
portmanteau, promising to return for him 
that day week, and sailed away again, 
laughing at Bertram’s folly. 

The firstafternoon he enjoyed thoroughly. 
Everything was so new, and bright, and 
lovely. 

He tound a quaint ivy-clad little inn, 
where the landlady was apple-cheeked 
and good-looking, and he intrusted him- 
self for the week to her tender mercies; 
and having ascertained from her the 
prettiest walks, he started off for a round, 
inhaling the sea breezes with avidity, and 
ended his day upon the beach, where he 
sat till dusk, lazily throwing stones into 
the water, 

That night he wrote to his triend: 


[sae is yeta lovely unspoiled sea- 


leave of absence, 


‘DEAR FALKNER,— 

“You were wrong not to come; it is 
charming! Jolly little inn and pretty 
little hostess. i.ovely walks; all I want is 
acompanion. You had better join me. 

“Yours, 
“<a, 3.” 


sut Captain Falkner did not see it in the 
same light, and Bertram Berkeley re- 
Inained alone, 

The day after, he followed a lane which 
he had not noticed before. It appeared to 
lead up tothe rough and tangled under- 
growth upon the hill-side, and he thought 
hé might get that way to the sea, 

suddenly he stopped, for before bim lay 
4 home which was a perfect idyl. A 
thany-gabled, golden-thatched cottage of 


onsiderable size, showing on all sides the | 


alluence 

It was covered with rare climbing plants; 
the very air was redolent with the perfume 
{the roses of all sorts, which clustered in 
every available spot. 


tT} 4 j 
‘he fences were rustic, and entwined 
With ivy and virginian creeper. 
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of some twenty years of age, reclining in a 
low garden chair, intently reading a book; 
and the more he gazed the greater grew 
his admiration. 

She was totally unaware of his presence, 
and it was evident that spectators were not 
usual in that hidden corner, all among the 
trees, and hedge-rows, and tangled under- 
growth. 

It was quite a surprise to find this little 
paradise of perfume there; as though some 
fairy had conjured it up with her magic 
wand, and the recumbent girl was fit for 
the princess in the fairy tale. 

She bad masses ot gold-brown waving 
hair hanging down loosely about her 
shoulders and almost touching the ground, 
and the sunbeams were giving it their own 
bright shades. 

She had evidently been out to bathe, and 
was letting the sun and air dry her lux- 
uriant tresses for her. 

Her eyes were hidden by their long 
fringed lashes, but the rest of the oval 
face was pertect. 

In repose the mouth vied with Cupid’s 
bow in shape; the nose was short and 
straight, the ears like tiny sea-shells, the 
chin dimpled, the brow broad and white 
and intellectual, partly hidden by short 
curls, which the water had but made more 
wavy. 

She was dressed in a plain white flannel 
costume, which clung to ber figure and re- 
vealed its perfect symmetry, while a 
pretty foot in a neat black shoe and stock- 
ing was peeping from beneath the white 
skirt, and Bertram saw that the ancle was 
slender and the instep arched, and the 
white hands and rounded arms sbown 
by her somewhat short sleeves were nony 
the less to his taste. 

Upon ber lap lay atiny Yorkshire terrier 
asleep, and she stroked it while she read, 

“What a girl! A regular Venus!’ 
murmured the watcher, ‘“‘And has a mind 
too; how attentively she reads,”’ 

How long be stood regarding her he 
never knew, but it was, he admitted to 
himse f, a considerable time. 

She got impatient with her book, the 
author had not pleased her, 

“Rubbish!” she cried; ‘sentimental 
trash!’’ and flung the volume aside. 

“Sensible, too,’’ said Captain Berkeley; 
“by Jove! she’s a rura avis,” 

Her sudden movement had awoke her 
fluity little rat of a dog, and be began to 
bark furiously, with a sharp ‘‘yap, yap,’’ 
tor he had at last found out the near vi- 
cinity of a stranger. 

Bertram’s goddess turned suddenly, and 
looked searchingly towards the = spot 
where he stood. 

“Heavens! whatcyes! Blue as a sapphire 
in the sunlight, with black fringed lashes!”’ 
Soldier as be was, and carpet knight, he 
could do nothing but stare, dazzled by her 
unusual beauty. 

A shade of annoyance crossed the 
beautiful face as she turned away and 
walked towards the house, fondling the 
bappy little dog as she went along. 

How gracefully she walked, with an 
ease and elasticity in her movements not 
often seen. 

He continued watching, but the white- 
robed figure appeared no more, 

He tound his road tothe sea, happily 
unconscious that it was a private one and 
that be was trespassing, and returned the 
same way. 

His divinity was singing, and her voice 
was as sweet and beautiful as her face: 


“Why should we parted be, Kathleen Aroon 
When thy fond heart's with me, Kathleen Arox n. 


Why indeed? How he longed to go in 
and say all sorts of insane and impossible 
things to ber! 

He made a perch for himself upon an 
ivy-clad wall, and listened until voice and 
piano ceased; then be heard her call her 


horrid little dog, and she came to the hall | 


door with it in her arms, and kissed it and 
called it ber darling, and the little wretch 
found him out again and began once more 
to yap like a child’s toy, and ashamed to 


“Little stupid!’ she said, looking around, 
“no one is there;’’ and because the 
She 
that no one was there, but 
Tiny knew better, and having squeezed 
itwelt through the rustic work it vigorously 
attacked the captain’s stockinged legs, for 


be bad a shapely calf, and wasindulying 
knickerbockers 
6 br worried 6 
that he beat a hast 
DOSS BB10N I ne.d. 
That evening he smoke 


drawing at bis cigar 
thought; moreover 
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Bertram Berkeley, he dreamed—aad his 
dreams were of blue eyes and golden hair, 

His tirst waking thought was of the 
princess of the fairy cottage. 

‘She bathes,”’ he said, “I go down to 
the sea shore;” and sprang out of bed and 
went without even asking for his break- 
fast, and regardless of the cravings of the 
inner man, he stayed on the beach till 
twelve, but she never came. Hungry and 
dissatisfied he returned to the inn aod ate 
bis burnt-up viands, which had been wait- 
ing for him since 10 o'clock, and started 
for that narrow lane once more, 

This time he was not disappointed; there 
she was! 

Her hair was plaited and coiled up, and 
she looked like a young queen, and in his 
mind he apostrophized ber asa Juno, 

He hid behind some thick shrubs, and 
prayed that his enemy might not discover 
him. 

A sun hat wasin her left band, and she 
placed it upon her head, and turning to a 
mowing-machine which stood upon the 
lawn, she set to work with a will to cut the 
grass, and the sharp bright blades revolved 
as the verdant atoma tlew before her. 

“Strong and muscular, too,”’ he said ad- 
miringly; ‘no doctor’s bills forher! What 
a wife she will make!’ 

The grass was finished and the bright 
vision vanished, and once more the thought- 
ful mood descended upon the captain. 

lie was up again early the next morning 
and down upon the beach, but his divinity 


was carlier still, and was already in the! 


water, dressed in the prettiest of French 
bathing costumes, and swimming about 
like a fish, 

When she perceived the stranger she 
swam behind a projecting rock and darted 
with wonderful agility through the wooded 
path up the hill side and out of sight. 


“And modest!’ cried Bertram with en- 
thusiasm; “I wish to goodness | knew 
her.”’ 

Ile bad his wish, in a measure, that 
afternoon. He met her accidentally out 


walking, and Tiny was with her. 

For once he blessed that dog. He 
snaried at a strong fox terrier, who im- 
mediately bowled him over; with the 
evident intention of making mincve-mest of 
him. 

llere wasagrand opportunity! No one 
disliked the idea of hydrophobia more than 

jertram Berkeley, but he was not the man 
to lose such a chance, 

He rusbed to the rescue, and adininister- 
ingaseverechastisement upon the be! licose 
animal, delivered the smal! creature 
in safety to its anxious mistress, 

“Oh, thank you, very, very much!’ she 
said eagerly. “It was so good of you to 
save my little pet. Lami most grateful to 
you;”’ and she raised her beautiful blue 
eyes to bis face, while his heart beat witb 
a heavy thud, worthy of the Nasmyth 
hammer. 

He was a handsome and she 
acknowledged the tact to herself as she 
looked up to his animated countenance— 
the clear, dark eyes, the closely-cropped 
hair and clean-shaved bronzed face-—save 
for the heavy brown moustache—the tall 
manly figure, and erect carriage. 


fellow, 


“Tt has been more than a pleasure to 
serve you,” he murmured, raising his hat 
chivalrously. “Tam delighted f was upon 
the spot; such savage degs ought to be 
muzzled,.”” 

He turned as he spoke and walked by 
her side, 

“So far out of London 


an forced,” 


such regulations 


are not she answered with a 
simile, 

“No, but they ought to be if hydrophobia 
isto be stamped outof England.” 

ao | hope you have not let that animal bite 
you?” she said anxiously 

“Oh dear no! Whata lovely little place 
this is!’ 

“Yes, You 
said interrogatively. 

“Cguite, I confess I 


having a companion, but I have enjoyed 


aré a stranger Lere?”’ she 


| 

should preter 
} 

| 


} my Stay here so far; they take great care 
| of me at the inn.” 
be caught watching her, he slid from his | 


hiding-place upon the ground out of sight. | 


“They are very respectable people,” she | 
returned demurely. 

“What an little 
is,’’ he said, after a pause; 


ex juisite cottage yours 


“do you know 


I saw you in your garden a day or two 
since,’’ 

‘Yes, 1 recognized you again,’ she re 
turned quietly. Piny rather objected to 
but be did not k A, w | 
afr 1) @4 t é 4 





any dog in the world is exempted that one 
should be ‘Tiny.”’ 

‘Because he is #0 amiable?’ she queried. 

“No, because his mistress ts,” replied he 
gallantly. 

“That was well turned,” she laughed; 
‘and now [I must wish you good-day; our 
roads lie apart, I ani going hore."’ 

A look of regret passed across hie features, 
and his eyes tell upon a cluster of delicate 
Marshal Niel roses upon her shoulder, 

“What exquisite blessome!’ he said; 
‘may | ask a great favor?" 

“You have done me one," she anawered 
graciously, “end have certainly the right 
to demand one in retura,”’ 

“TI haven’t a tlower in my room," be 
said in alow voice; ‘may L crave one of 
your roses tor my table?” 

“One would be of little use—you are 
welcome to the whole bunch, they will fl 
a sinall vase,’’ she answered readily, anc 
unpinning them she placed them in his 
hand witha natural unconcerned bow, as 
she turned In the direction of ber golden- 
thatched cottage with her dog in ber arms. 

“Grateful, and yenerous, and aflec 
tionate,”’ he decided, and pressed the 
roses to his lips. That night ,he 
ayain to his friend: 


wrole 


“DEAR FALKNER,— 

“I have met my fate. It is no use your 
coming for me; I shall get my leave ex 
tended. Sheis enchanting! It is serious 
this time, old fellow, so don't laugh, 

“Yours ver, 
| “BR. KH.” 





Hie haunted that lane. Sometimes he 

spoke to her over the fence; she was very 

gracious to him, but she did not ask him 
in. 


Once she was walking in the garden 
with an elderly man, 
“Her father,’ be told himselt. ‘What 


a nice-looking old fellow; [T tnust get hold 
of him, and then it will be all right. 

“Her father,’ he told Limselfi “Whata 
nice-looking old fellow; L must get hold of 
him, and then it will all right. 

He telegraphed to Covent Garden for a 
bouquet of rare exotics to be sent down to 
him by parcels post. 

They came, and he wentand left them 
at the house himaelf, with bia card attached, 
and underneath he wrote, “In grateful re- 
turn ’ and 
once m0Tre, 

A neat maid received it from his handa, 
and by her “Merci, monsieur,’’ he dis- 
covered she was a Frenchwoman. 

Ile asked no and left no 
message, NOL Wishing to expose his igne 
rance of even his lady’s name. 

Hoe walked on, but he 
returned ones 


tor the roses,’ closed the box 


questions, 


was rostless, and 


more and sat upon the wal 


to watch, 
Surely bis divinity would come out 
soon. She did, with the garden hose in 


her band, and set to work diligently to 


water, Suddenly she turned it in the 
captain’s direction, and = seused him 
through and through. Then, with a 
silvery laugh, quickly checked, she munade 
her apologies. 

“Dear ne, Captain Berkeloy!"’ she said 
with much apparent concern, “Tin afrad 
I bave sprinkled you # Jitthe.”’ 

“Sprinkled’’ him! Ile was wet thronuy 
but he vowed it was “nothing.’’ and th 
he “liked it,’? and he thant 1! him «0 
sweetly for the bouquet, that Was yu 
happy, only his bappine Was Sheol 
lived, tor shé bad a press ng e@enyayen 
and hastened indoors at ones, 

lie sauntered to the inn, anda hanyed 
bis clothes, then started fora walk, think 


lug of her. 
\ dog-cart was dashing along the road 

and suddenly a cheery voles aroused him 
“Hallo, Berkeley! 

you sprung from? 


her on @arth 


have Who would @ver 





have 6xpectod you to turn tips ii 
handed tt 


and 


Lis ule t 


corner?’ and the speaker 


reins to his coekaded yroom uni ped 


down to greet his triend and older tbrothe: 


officer, Shaking bim warmly by the hand 


“fmay very well return the com plitnent 
La Coats auyghed ertram I rke ley 
I have never once seen you i 
jeftus at “sib,” two years ayo; ta y 
mecting you In this qulet a Slit 1 
jUarters UsS6d lo b@ pay en yh 
“A | . 
‘ anid ar 1a“ 
tk rygaini i hha 
wre 
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still adamant! 
pression, eh?’’ 

Captain Berkeley 
der the bronzs, an 
his moustache, 

“By Jove! you're in or it,” laughed 
Major La Come, “Well, come and dine 
with us to-night, and I wil! introduce you 
to ny wife, aod you can tell ine all about 
it over our cigar alter dinner.” 

“What, we are living here then?"’ 

* You! ® have a pretty littie box, 
Where are you staying? I'l! stroll down 
and take you back in triumph; it will be 
quite a treat to hear a! the news of the old 
regiment” 

“i'll come with pleasure; I'm putting up 
atthe little inn, Wauoat time do you dine?” 

“7,and I'll feteh you ata quarter to,” 
and with a friendly nod, the major jumped 
up Once wore Into his dog-cart. 

“Can l take you anywhere, Kerkeley?” 

“No thanka, ['ll continue my walk;" 
aud so the triend@ parted. 

Major La Coste arrived with military 
punctuality, and there wasa strange sinile 
upon bis handsome tace and lurking in the 
veptha of bis fine Krey oyon. 

“Are you ready?” he asked. “We must 
not keep dinner waiting—your oook Is the 
last person in the world whom you should 
offend,” 

They chatted briskly as they walked up 
lhe lane, 

‘‘llere we are,’ 


No one has tnade an iin- 


mitively flushed un- 
thoughttully pulled 


anid La Coste, throwing 
open his gate; “pretty little place, is it 
now?) But perhaps you may have seen it 
before, in your rauibles,’’ 

"You don’t live here!” stammered his 
vimitor; “) thought—J] dign’t think a 

“Ol course you didn’t, «ld fellow; come 
in and see my wile,’ 

Wiibout a word, 
lollowed hiin. 

Mechanically he bung up his hatin the 
bail, mechanioally he went with him into 
the roou, of which he flung open the door, 
with a strange feeling as of a sleep-walker 
about him, 

It seemed to him he was baving some 
unpleasant dream, and that he was #pell- 
bound by it; that he could hear, and see, 
and feel, but thatall power over himeel! 
was denied him, 

‘“(Ceraldine, here is my friend, Captain 
Berkeloy—HBerkeley, ailow ine to. intro- 
duce you ty iny wile,” 

The eyes of Major and Mrs, La Coate 
danoed with merriment 

“IT think Captain Berkeley and [ have 
met before,” said the lady in #« wusteal 
veice, and the music and words of 
“Katuleen Aroon’’ sounded afresh in the 
lintener’s earn, 

“Why should we parted be?” 

“Why, indeed!" 

“Lawrence, dear, Captain Berkeley was 
mo very kind; be saved iny poor litthe Tiny 
frou being burt by sucha horrid savage 
dog; Lam sure, ike uyeelf, you are in. 
foiuwely obliged to him. Dinner? thanka, 
tie passages are too narrow for taking 
aris, we just follow the leader; shal! 1 go 
first, and show the way? Nee what a 
lovely centre. piece your exquisite flowers 
inake!l”’ and she waved her delicate white 
hand towards the bouquet be bad left for 
her, which was in the iniddie of the well- 
appointed table, which was laden with 
beautilul blosso ua, 

“Lawrenoe, was it not kind of Captain 
Berkeley tosend me such lovely @xvutics; 
anodal. in exchange for acluster of common 
roses, don’t you think I had the best of the 
bargain?’ 

“Undoubtedly,” be laughed, and again 
thelr eyes tet 

“Ll do hope lL did not splash you much 
with that horrid hose this afternoon, but 
how was Tto know any one was sitting 
upon tne wall? You see the lane ie a 
peivate road, and no one ever passes this 
way, L couldn't expect you, could If” 
and she looked at bim: quizzically. 

‘Private!’ he faltered, “I beg 
pardon; I didn't know,”’ 

“Ol course not, but you would have been 
very welcome, as Lawrence's triend, bad I 
been aware of it, i'm sure; and I must 
inake Tiny respect bis protector. Lawrence 
has beet awhole week away in London, 
and jeftine here alone, Did he tell your” 

“No,"’ answered the captain. “1 don't 
think he did,”’ 

He did no justice to the recherche little 
dinner; a!l he wanted to do was to escape, 





Bertrain Berkeley 


your 


Hie knew that: « bad madea fool of bim- 
self, and was well aware that Mra, [La 
Coste knew it loo; and more, that sbe had 


wold ber husband al! about it. 

“Well, now for your confession, 
Berkeley,” said the tnajor, as he lighted 
bis cigar by thatof his triend, and talked 
between the whiff. “Whoat ts she like? 
Dark or tair, inerry or pensive? 
of course, or she never would 
track you,” 

“There \e no ‘she’ in the case,"’ asserted 
the other, alinost roughiy, “and never will 
be. 1 thought you wanted to bear all 
about the old eet; there bave been a lot of 
changes, oven in this sbort time.” 

“And so ldo: drive on Borkeley. I'm 
settied as a yood listener,’ and he esaconced 
hiuneelfin an indian lounging chair, look- 
ing thoroughly at bome, 

But the Captain never before 
vague and disjointed, and took 
as early as be possibly could, 


was &) 


bis leave 


Phat night be drew upa telegram, and | this bour of the night. 
femiredd 1. cit Bentofl at the earliest We were lazy, drowsy, and, moreover, 
wing au bdue y the surroundings which I have 
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jnamorata?”’ laughed his friend, looking at 
his clouded face, 

“She ia, like all the rest, a heartless 
cojustte,”’ returned Berkeley savage.y. 

Captain Falkner gave # long low whistle. 

“Does the wind lie that way? Well, old 
fellow, I was once jilted myself, and I can 
sympathize with you.” 

“Jilted,”’ replied the other sharply, 
“I've not been jilted, I've only been made 
a fool of. I tell in iove with @ married 
woman, and she and ber husband enjoyed 
the joke together; that’s all, and #0 ends 
my daydream.” 

And trom that hour Captain Kerkeley 
bas never been known to mention the sub- 
ect. 

Captain Falkner learnt the details later 
on from Major La Coste, who seemed to 
think the aflair rare fun. 

—_ << <a - 


The Phantom Wagon. 





RY ®& Ke. We 


N the southern edge of the great 
() Karroo, in Africa, between Tl atatas 

River and Zout Kloof, is situated a 
bleak and desolate tract, commonly known 
as the “Spoek,’’ or Haunted Country, 
which is popularly belleved to be the pe- 
culliar resort of ghosts and demons, who 
certainty bave, in their selection of this 
locality, exhibited a remarkable want of 
tuata, 

The supernatural visitors said to have 
been met with in this district are various, 
but the apparition moat frequently seen is 
a #pectral wagon, which, with phantom 
mules or horses, and phantom drivers, 
rushes furiously across the “veldt’” in the 
atill hours just preceding daybreak. 

The tales concerning this Phantom 
Wagon are numerous and varied; and on 
two occasions | have met men who «s- 
serted, with every appearance of good 
faith, that they bad actually seen it. 

On the second occasion, the wagon in 
which | was travelling was outspanned 
4 little distance beyond the farin-house at 
Patatas River. 

{t was a pitch-dark night; alow, moan- 
ing breez+, which struck rather cold, swept 
across the dreary plain, and we, the passen- 
goers, were gathered round a glowing fire 
of ox-chips, talking and smoking. At a 
distance of somesix hundred yards was 
another outspan, ‘The shadows of the men 
altting or moving round its fire were flung 
in grotesque and gigantic shapes across the 





zone of stony yround lighted up by the 
flickering flaines; while, borne gently 
down to our ears, and softened and beau- 


tified by the distance and the sobbing of 
the wind, came the strains of a violin, not 
at all badly played, and the voices of 
three or four white men singing some 
pathetic mninstrel air. 

Probably, it was the opaque darkness of 
the night, which the eye sought vainly to 
penetrate; the wailing sound of the light 
wind: the sense of being lost, as it were, in 
the dense blackness and the vast solitude 
ot the plain, coupled with the half- 
awakened sadness caused by the distant 
music, which seemed to recall some dim 
recollection of a past lonying or # past 
sorrow, aud that caused the conversation, 
already carried on in low tones, to turn 
upon death-omens, ghosts, and all the 
stock-in-trade generally of the super- 
natural, 

An Englishinan of middle age led the 
way ol narrating # Curious Coimcidence ot 
which he bad heard—of thirteen people 
having sat down to dinner ona Christunas 
Day, and ot the tan who rose first from 
the table having died before twelve months 
bad elapsed. 

All of us bad beard of this old supersti- 
tion, and we began to discuss the relative 
probability as to one person out of any 


given thirteen dying before ai given 
time; but « bagman from Manchester, 
who was known t) use by the name ot 


Simpson, vut whose Mosaic features be- 
trayed his nationality under the disyulse 
of an assuined Anglo-Saxon cognomen, 
was tull of high-souled seorn and derision 
at the idea of anyone believing for @ mo- 
menutin any such ridiculous nonsense, 

Hie proceeded to cross-examine 
Englishman, 

“Was you present at this dinner?’? he 
inquired. 

“No, | wasn't th ore’? 

“Then bow do you know anything about 
y"’ 

“A brother of mine, who was 
dinner, t:ld ma,.”’ 

“How do you know be waen’t telling you 
a lie?’’ 

“My brothers don't le.”’ 

“Then they don’t take after you," re- 
plied the baginan, bursting tnto aloud but 


the 


at the 


! toreed laugh of incredulity. 


We became really afraid that un pleasant- 
ness would occur, for the Englishman did 
not appear provided with any furtuer 
atock of paticace, wile the baginan seeined 
to be entirely unconscious of his critical 
situation, 

“If you 


ineéan to call mea liar,”’ said the 





Englishiuan, “say so, and I'll Know what | 


to do," 


We trembled at the 


of arms between these two antazonists at 


prospect ofa passage | 


red-brown hue, was plentifully streaked 
with grey, and from bis attire—for he wore 
the usual felt bat and moleskine of the 
Colony—we supposed two be an 
We knew himin the wagon by the name 
of Lutterodt; but that might, or might not, 
have been his real natne. - 

Being ali desirous of peace, and glad of 
this diversion, we eagerly pressed our 
wan to unfold bis tale, In the clamor of 
voices, that of the bayginan, if indeed be was 
enunciating any retort to bis adversary, 
was drowned, and in the calm of a restored 
harmony our Africander friend heid forth. 
I cannot guarantee thatthe following are 
the actual words he used. 

In fact, 1 am not acquainted with short- 
hand, and | did not attempt to take down 
hiv narrative aa it fell from hie lips, but I 
ain certain that the viet of it is preserved in 
what follows, 

“A matter of some eight years ago, I was 
travelling In the post-cart frou: Ceres to 
Beaufort Wem. 

‘It was in November, towards the end of 
it, as far asl remember, There was in the 


cart, besides me and the driver, old 
Serrurier of Conrader’s Fontein, and a 
Cape Town man who had come up to 


Ceres from Darling Bridge. 

“] had the seat next the driver; the other 
two sat behind. The driver was Anthony 
de Heer. 

“We had some slight accident to one of 
the wheels, and at nightfall we stopped at 
this very place, Patatas River, to patch it 


up. At about three next morning wé 
slarted again. it was 4 bright starlight 
night, and bitterly cold, We wrapped 
ourselves in our “karosses,”? and went of? | 


into a half-dozo in the cart, being wakened 
up every now and then a we were swung 
trom side to side when jolting over the 
stones and ruta We were soon in tbe 
wniddile of the Spoek country, which we 
shall paas through to-morrow, 

“We were all nodding in our seats, 
dreaming no doubt of comfortable beds, 
when the cart suddenly stopped sbort, 
nearly throwing us out, Wetbougit there 
was sotnethbing in the way, and looked 
abead; but there was nothing to be seen, 
‘What's up?’ I asked of Anthony, who was 
cursing and swearing at the horser. 
‘Hanged if I know,’ said be. ‘1 didn’t pull 
them: up. They stopped dead short of 
themselves.’ I beld the reins while be pot 
down to see if there was anything wrong 
with the barness, and then, as it whe found 
all rigitt, we got ready to start again. At 
firstthe horses wouldn't move, and kept 
backing; but a few cuts with the whip 
brought them to their senses, and off we 
went once thore, 

“We went along for sorae half-a-mile ail 
right, when suddeniv they stopped short 
again. Anthouy began cursing, when I 
thought | heard the sound of wheels, and 
stopped him to listen, True enough, over 
toour right we heard the cracking of a 
whip, the cries of a driver, and the rumble 
of wheels coming fast towards us, “There's 
4& Wagon colminy,’ said 1; ‘you'd best draw 
to one side, or they'll run into 
oft the road,’ said Anthony, 
goes straight ahead, and the wagon’s over 
oere Ww our right.’ 

“True euough it Was, a8 Our @ars tola 
us. It was coming along at a furious rate 
on a dark night, over stones, rocks, and 
bushes, where @ man could hardly drive 
forty yards in the daytime, out of a walk, 
Without sSiusasbing. ‘Runaway,  p’raps,’ 
said the nan from Cape Town. Presently 
we saw the while wagon-tilt looming up 
in the gloom, to our righta good deal, but 
asull to our front, It seemed to be coming 
straight towards us. ‘The noise it made 
Was something astonishuing—it was like 
a tnunder-clap echoing amonyst the hills. 

“In a tew seconds we could see the 
mules, ten, twelve, fourteen of them, with 
heads down, tearing along at full gallop, 


us,’ 


and « mpass of foam and steamn, They were 
about a huodred yards oll, and coming 
Straight avus, ‘Where are you going to?’ 


shouted Anthony. A loud yeli came from 
the wagon, and tnen followed a burst of 
devilish laughter that made my blood run 


eold. Anthouy lashed the horses to make 
thé iInove oul ol the way, bul they would 
not stir, and stood there t embling and 
snorting, with their tuaues bristling tike 
hyena’s. In another second the wagon 
would be into us. We sprang out iike 
lightning, and ran back, 

“On came the leading mulea Their 


heads nearly tonehed the eart when they | 


swerved oft, and the whole span, with the 
wagon leaping after thei, shot past us 
by # hair's breath AS they went by, 
there came the coldest blast of air that | 
have ever felt, It tnade os feel as if our 
blood had been turned into lee: and, just 
as the Wagon Was passing us, tbe driver 
turned bis head round to us and pushed 
back his bat. Good Heaveus! whata face 
Was that wesaw! It was no Tottie who 
was driving. It was the face of a white 
nan, ghastly pale, like that of « corpse, and 
the jaws were bed up with & White cloth. 
The eyes seemed to look us through and 
through. Just as the wagon passed came 
another vell of devilish laughter trom in- 
side the wagon, and then was dead 
Silence. All in # seoond the crash, rattle, 
and ruimbie ceased, and not a Sound was to 
be heard, At that Saine tmoment the 
wagon disappeared, 

“We each other 
Antbony ivering. ‘Kt 


oked at astounded. 


Was 8 StL6 Puantoin 


W a . “hs 
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& }? hy Set 


African, | 
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| out a little way off, and we saw a camp 
| fire, with two men sitting by it. We ran 
| towards it, thinking to clear up the 
mystery, when the two men got up, turned 
their ghastly faceson us, and disappeared, 
| At the same moment the fire went out, 
We felt the ground; but it was quite eold, 
and there were no einbers, ashes, or any 
traces of a fire at all. 

“We went back to the cart. Anthony 
seemed very gloomy. We knew the 
| reason, for we knew the old story about 
| the Phantom Wagon, It is that it charges 
right down upon any cart, or vehicle of 
any kind it comes across. If no one 
challenges it, it smashes right into it, and 
all inside are doomed; but !f any one 
challenges, that man saves the others at 
the expense of himself, for he is bound to 
die within a week, We tried to cheer 
Anthony up, telling bim it was all humbug, 
though after what we bad just seen we 
didn't really think ao, and said that what 
we had seen was very likely a spectra! 
iiusion of the same kind as I have heard 
the Hartz demon described tobe. But we 
were half-hearted about it, and when 
Anthony said that no epectral illusion 
caused by shado son a mist, or anythin 
of that kind, could make the noises we had 
heard, even if the worning bad been inisty, 
which it wasn't, we felt there was nothing 
more to be said, Poor tellow, be felt very 
| bad about it, thinking of his wife and 
children at Ceres whom he had only lett 
the morning before.’’ 

Here the narrator paused, 

‘Did the driver pull through after all?” 
said some one. 

“No. Poor Anthony! On the back 
| journey he somehow had an accident in 
tlottentot’s Kloof, lt was a strange thing, 
for he was known to be # good and careful 
driver, He and the cart aud horses were 
found all sinashei to atoms at the bottom 
ofa ravine. He must have driven right 
over the precipice.” 

A solemn silence followed the termina- 
tion of the story. Lt was interrupted by 
the Hebrew bagman, Simpson, 

“You don’t suppose we're going to 
believe such a lot of bosh as that, do you?” 
be enquired, 

“IT Gidn’t tell the story tor your benefit,” 
repiicd Lutterodt ‘You can beilieveitcr 
not, a8 you like, [ut what I’ve said 1l’m 
prepared to swear to,’ 

“Been on the boozsa, p’raps—going to 
| have DD. T.,’’ continued the bayman. 
| Noreply. 

“T should have liked to bave been there,” 
he reiwarked to the cirele geuecrally, “I'd 
have liked to try the effect ot a leaden pill 
out of this litt.e porsuader on the pasty- 
faced driver of the inules,’’ and he drew 
frou. his iuner breast-pocket a Sinall re- 
volver, 

“T wonder you carry weapons,” iz 
terposed the Englishman. ‘You seem & 
extra plucky you might have got along 
without them, es; ecially as Other folk do,” 

“Ab! said the bagman. “You see I 
ain't a begwarly digger. I’ve pot property 
to defena.”’ 

The Englishman sprang to his feet, He 
| Bliginal zed the bagman as a condemned, 
| unbeleving Jew, desired him to come on 
and be blanked, and at the sane time 
promised that, should be respond to this 
Invitation, ie would proceed to place him 
in a condition in which he would at once 
require the services of a skilled oculist and 
an experienced dentist. 

We at once interposed. To do the bag- 
man justice, he did not appear at all ip- 
clined to disturb the baruiony of the out 
span by @ resort to a vulgar trial of 
strength; KO we desired him to zo and sleep 
ln the Wayou, and to leave us alone, 

So be went, soliloquizing aloud about 
“bosh,”? “set of old women,” ‘believe in 
any huinbug.”’ 

When he had gone we discussed the 
story, appealing to the narrator on various 
pollits, 

We gatbered from him that no mortal 
eye had ever looked upon the contents of 
the Phantoun Wagon; that it was supposed 
by some to contain a complement of de- 
inoDs let looss on Lemporary duty from 
| below; While others were of opinion that it 
contained the spectres of those who bad 
been destroyed by it: and who, exulting 
In the prospect of otber unfortanates meee 
ingy With the fate that had been theirs, gave 
Vent to tie mocking and waliguant 
laughter which was always heard. 

Then a8 ove after the otber yawned, and 
pipes alter pipe tell from relaxing lips, 000- 
| versation gradually ceased, and, wrapped 

in our “karosses’’ or rugs, we laid with our 

feet to the tire, and slept as sounaly on the 
bard ground as il we had been couched On 
feather beds, 

About three in the morning the guard 
came and shook us up. We stragg @! 
our teet, yawned, stretched, grumbled at 
being dosturbed, and stumbled towards the 
Wavon, into which we climbed. 

Toe night wind seemed colder than 
ever, and we huddled together and ¢0- 
deavored to renew our broken slumlers 














On we went over the dark and desolate 
p ain. 

Strange sounds and cries came up [rom 
the dist ance, the cries of night birds, OF ey 
nocturnal animals prowling over the celdt. 

Said Lutterodt, “We are in the Sper® 
now.” 

“All bosh,”’ inuttered the bagupan. , 

After about an hour a pale grey o 

areu ‘ 1st t east the @lare «& 
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It was just about here,” said | on 
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Wagon came on us,” 

I looked atthe bagman. He was very 

le. He tried to laugb; but the lips 
would only form a sickly smile. The 
Englishman and Lutterodt exchanged 
glances. 

“Look here, gentlemen,” said the latter. 
“one of us has got to challenge, or we are 
all lost. Who will volunteer to do it?” 

No answer. 

“As you don’t believe in ghosts or my 
story,’’ be continued, turning to the bag- 
man, ‘‘perbaps you will.’ 

“No, | shan’t,” 

The rattle and crash drew nearer and 
nearer; but the approaching wagou was 
still at some distance, 

Our driver pulled up and drew to one 
side, The Englishman and Lutterodt 
again exchanged glances, 

Then the latter, who was on the seat 
behind that on which tbe bagman saat, 
suddenly rose and pinned hia arma from 
behind; while the former, who wasin the 
front of bim, leant back, drew the revolver 


from his breast-pocket, cocked it, and 
pointed it at his head. 
“Challenge at once, you unbelieving 


Jew,” he cried, ‘or by Heaven, I'll blow 
your brains out.” 

The bagman turned white as a sheet, 
“You daren’t do it. It’s murder—you’ll 
be banged, For Heaven’s sake, gentle- 
men, protect me. You won't see me 
murdered in cold plood, (Guard, I appeal 
to vou,”’ 

‘““What’s the use?’’ said the guard. ‘*We 
shali all be sinashed to pieces in a minute, 
if vou don’t shout.” 

“Will you challenge?” 
Englishman. 

‘*No.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“T daren’t. Let some one else do it, 
I’ll give anyone tive dollars to do it,’’ 

‘*Make it ten,” said the guard, “and I’m 
on. A chap can only die once.”’ 

“Ail right, give it him, give it him, 
There are notes in my } ocket-book.’’ 

The Englishman took a _ pocket-book 
from the bagman’s coat, removed some 
dirty Standard Bank notes, and handed 
them to the guard. 

Then the prisoner was released. a this 
time the approaching wagon could be 
dimly discerned through tne darkness, 
some sixty yards off, As it drew near, the 
guard inade his way to the front of the 
wagon, and, when it wasa few yards from 
us, Shouted “Hi,’’ 

‘Hullo!’ came the reply. 

‘Ta that you, Jim?’’ asked the guard, 

‘Yes, old pal. How are you getting ont” 

‘“First-rate. Just earned the cheapest 
tenner 1 ever got.’’ 

The other wagon rolled on, passed us, 
and was lost in the obscurity behind. 

“That was our down wagon,” said the 
guard to the Englishman. “I knew we 
ougbt to pass it about here,” 
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Blown From the Guns. 


demanded the 
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[’ was during a brief sojourn in Bombay 


CASSELL. 





(writes a correspondent) that I witness- 
od the feariul sight of blowing men 
away froin the guns, 

Tbe mutinies then existing in the upper 
provinces of India spread, until they 
reached the city of Bombay, tainting the 
fidelity of the 10th and lith Infantry regi- 
nents, and the native marine battalion. 

Many inen of both these regimnents were 
captured ata little house near the esplanade, 
where they were planning to rise on the 
night of the 15th of October, during the 
native festival of “The Dewallee,”’ and 
tnurder every man, woman and child in 
the city. Twoof these monsters were con- 
Gemned and sentenced to be biown from 
the cannon’s mouth, 

1 was told that » Sepoy of the 10th Regi- 
minent called privately on tbe Comnmissioner 
ol Police, and,after giving the details of the 
plotin course of maturity, offered to pro- 
Vide positive proof if the authorities would 
engage a room adjoining that in which the 
conspiralors were to hoid their last meeting 
previous to operations, The Commissioner 
Invited me to accoupany bim upon this 
critical mission. In a dingy native bourse, 
in One Of the lowest parts of Bombay, ima- 
xln6é some filtvy natives, with a Satanic 
gieaims Of moody satisiaction in thei: deep 
black eyes, crowded on the dirty floor of a 
dark room, A deato-like silence ensued, 
a8 6ach one turned to a non-cominissioned 
oMicer, who ‘aid before him the tull and 
wa ure plan. 

‘Hoist!’ said the officer to nme; “lie down 
—don’t breathe—look through this hole! 
See their bands in each others! They are 
taking the most fearful oath known to the 
Hindostanee!”’ 

The brighteye of the Coummissioner peer- 

ing through that littie chink in the dirty 
plaster had providentially seen, beard, and 
found out the scheme. 
_ “Up—up, quickly!’? be said to ine, and, 
both flying like lightning, we jumped into 
4 buggy, and rode to the headquarters of 
the Governor, Lord Elphinstone. The 
officer translated to his Excellency the plan 
he bad, as follows: 

The native soldiery were to disperse in 
Stall bodies in different directions and tire 
the fort, murder ali the Europeans and 
ane possession of the treasury and arsenal. 
‘he ““budmashes,’’ or vagabonds, were to 
be rewardod by having the outside bunga- 


ws of the English tamilies at Maiabar 
itheyv w find tA ) WOLUeD 

ren DSiave or massacre, 
8s be than it takes me to write 
*, & armed men flew 
esplanade, and with a fearful 





| lates the Regulator. 


loors, pinioned the ! better for externa! or 


inmates, all of whom were in one hour 
risoners in the cells of Fort St. George, 
quietly was this accomplished that the 
ublic knew nothing of it until the morn- 
bg of the execution. 

The afternoon of the ov. [ shall not soon 
forget. I was taking “tiffin” or lunch, in 
company with Lieutenaut Temin, of the 
H. E. I, C. service, chatting upon the 
probabilities of a good or bad foese at the 
theatre that night, when he said: 

**{ fear, M., the chances are rather slim 
to-night; for the fact is, it’s my impression 
we shail all be in another world by to- 
morrow morning.” 

1 asked him what he meant. He replied, 
“The Coumander-in-Chief has just sent 
word from Poonah to the colonel here that 
the sentence is to be carried into effect upon 
the two ringleaders this afternoon, and at 
five they are to be pDlown away. 1 tear the 
—e will arise en masse and murder us 
al 

He asked me at the same time if I had a 
“Colt.” I replied that 1 never carried any 
fire-arios in ail my travels, and did not 
kuow how to load a pistol. 

“Well,” said he, “1l’ve got asix-barreliea 
one. You go on the esplanade with me, 
and if the worst comes to the worst, we'll 
die together.”’ 

With these cheerful reflections, and giv- 
ing up all idea of going to the theatre that 
night, we started for the scene of death. 

I was standing on the eap:anade with my 
friend, and the dreaded hour of tive was 
fast approaching. Out of every gateway 
froin the fort natives and Europeans were 
thronging to the wilitary parade ground, 
while from the native town, alley, street, 
and lane disgorged their thousands, Every 
nation under the sun had a representative 
there to witness the appalling spectacle so 
goon to occur. At half past four the troops 
moved to the ground, 

Of the English soldiery there were only 
200 ot H, M.’s 95th Regiment, just arrived 
from tbe Cape, and 200 seainen, American 
and English, all hastily landed trom the 
ships in the barbor, arined with musket 
and bayonet. The English force in the city 
only nurmbered 500, against which were 
sorne 6,000, 

The parade formed three sides of asquare, 
The base was occupied by tbe artillery at 
the centre; the right and left sides were 
coin voesed of the 10th and llth Sepoy Kegi- 
ments, to which the prisoners belonged, 
Facing the Sepoys were placed three guns, 
bebind which the artilleryinen stood with 
lighted matches, ready to meet with deadly 
ball the first movement towards revolt. 

Between the six cannons, three pointing 
obilquely on either side, were piaced at 
rigbt angles to the base of the square the 
two guns assigned for the awful vengeance 
“7 ustice of the bour, 

was permitted to take my position 
within six feet of the right-band gun, and 
what I witnessed will ever live in my 
memory. 

There seemed to be no outward excite- 
ment, suck as attends ordinary public exe- 
cutions; no swaving to and fro ot the mul- 
titude; and it seemed that in that vast as- 
sewmblage of 100,000 souls a mere whisper 
would have broken the stillness, 

The English officers rode along the lines 
silent ana severe. The champ of their 
horses’ tits, the clank of their sabers, 
seemned loud and troublesome as they jarred 
on the all-pervading quiet. 

At five o'clock the brigadier rode in front 
of the death guns, and the silence was only 
interrupted when a voice, audible to the 
most distant of the listening iultitude, 
read in tones ciear, solemn, and firm the 
sentence of the Court Martial. 

The two wen were next ordered to divest 
themselves of their regimental jackets, 
They were then marched between files of 
the European guard, each to a cannon’s 
mouth, and there bound tightly witb ropes. 
One culprit, Drill Havildar, appeared ooim- 
posed, gazing imploringly upon the regi- 
ment to which he had belonged, expecting 
that it might rush to his rescue. 

“Ob! Sahib! Sabib! — Captain — dear 
dear—Captain—pardon!”’ cried the other. 

They stood betore bim motionless, 

When the two inen were being bound, 
not a syllable was uttered by the assembled 
crowd. When the final orders bad been 
given, the handcutis and uniform jackets 
removed, and the guards were lashing 
them with their backs to the cannon, it was 
fearful to notice the wild despair in the 
faces 0: the doomed men. 

Then Captain Bolton, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, called out: 

‘Let all retire from the guns except the 
wen with the port fires! Atthe word ‘Fire,’ 
apply the matcb!”’ 

When the word ‘“‘Ready”’ was given by 
Captain Bolton, the gunners in @ moment 
lighted their matches. The prisoners and 
artillerymen stood immovable as #t»tues, 

The awtul word “Fire” rang out clerr as 
« clarion note, The hammers deacended 
on the caps; the smoke rolled upward in 
sudden and then sluggish clouds; the can- 
nons spoke as in tones of thunder, and the 
air revealed, by manya ghastly witness, 
that retribution bad been terribly visited 
upon those who bad designed to dabble in 
the blood of massacre. 
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Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla Kegu 
Beat blood purifier. 


Largest bottie in the market. Manufac- 


tured by proprietors of Warner's Safe 
Cure. Sold by all druggists. 
ual - ml 
Kvery lay isa littie life, ar 
- ut @ Gay peal - _ 
suffer pain for eve ne little day, wher 
née application of Waroer’s Log Cabin Ex 
tract will drive it quick away. Nothing 
internal application, 











| eighteen months, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Dog markets are said to be by a corre- 
spondent one of the most curious sights of 
Paris. The animals offered for sale are al- 
most invariably mongrels, any dog of good 
biood being taken Cy the regular dog 
venders. The sellers ask fabulous prices 
for their curs, but are willing to makea 
reduction, They begin by demanding 
from $20 to $12 for each animal,and usual! 
end by accepting the merest trifle. 
po iceman presides over all the operations 
of toe marta. 

The Rothschilds believe in enjoying 
their wealth, and like to have nice things 
about them, One ot the Franktort barons 
not long ago paid $160,000 for a silver cup, 
which he wished to use as a centre piece of 
atable service which he was making up, 
and one of the Vienna barons has a stabie 
which cost him $80,000. This stable has 
mnarble ficors, encaustic tiles painted by 
distinguished artista, and its walis are 
fresceed with scenes done by well known 
painters. The rings, chains and fittings of 
the stable are silver, and one box-stall for 
a favorite horse cost, it is said, $12,000. The 
income of the owner of this stable is about 
$5,000 a day. 

Well, we've found a use for the trade 
dollar at last, savs a jeweler's paper. What 
is it? Why, as a picture frame, No, it isn’t 
as expensive as you imagine, for the rea 


s0n that it takes only one to doit, Let me 
clear up the mystery. Here you see is one 
of the long neglected trade dollars. 


Brightly polished as it is, it doesn’t make 
a bad looking coin, Now, | just press this 
little spring, 80, and the centre of the re- 
verse side of the oe flies open and shows 
ro a bandsome little glass protected hol- 
ow, in which you place the photograph of 
your very best girl. We can only use 
trade doliars, bowever,as the law dis inctly 
forbids the mutilation of the currency for 
any purpose whatever. Trade dollars not 
being a legal tender thus slip out of the 
law’s protection and fall into our bands, 


A despatch from Beaver, Pa., tells of the 
death at the County Home of a man who, 
though 55 years of age, never walked a 
step or knew what it was to stand, sit, lie, 
or in fact occupy any position or attitude 
familiar tothe human body, The man was 
John M urphy, a being so utterly deformed 
as to be repulsive to look upon, and yet he 
ate, drank and seemed to enjoy lite. His 
body was so badly drawn out of all human 
semblance that a special chair had to be 
procured for him, r. Murphy has been 
pronounced by men and by physicians who 
saw and examined him,the worst deformed 
man probably in the world, and certainly 
ot whom tbere i# any record. The only 
apparently perfect portion of the inan was 
his brains, He had a wonderfully reten- 
tive memory and was able to remember a 
face and naine, though seen and heard but 
once and only tor a few minutes, tor fifteen 
years, 





Anotber curious feature in Chinese life 
is reported in the native press. A difliculty 
having been found by a# good-looking 
huwpbacked girl in procuring # husband, 
the go- between discovered that an identi- 
cal difficulty prevented a@ certain huinop- 
backed young man from getting a wile, 
She accordingly arranged a match; but as 
each party was of very eligible quality in 
other respects, each of the respective par 
ents insisted upon obtaining a surreptitious 
view of the amorous one on either aide, 
The go-between accordingly arranged that 
the girl should be interviewed as she sat at 
her spinning-wheel with ber hump deftly 
inserted inahole inthe mud wal!, while 
the man was introduced as he was con- 
ducting home a water buffalo and leaning 
over its neck with his rain coat negligently 
thrown over his back. The mnarriage took 
place, and it then became too late tor tergi- 
versation, as it had been indorsed by law. 





“They elect strange mayors In Corsica,” 
remmarks an exchange. “Antonio Fratini, 
who was sentenced recently at Dastia to 
five years’ imprisonment tor an attempted 
murder, Was @ bandit as well a8 4 tnayor. 
Hie had been elected to wear the tricolor 
sasb and to preside over the municipality 
ol Clamanacee; bul be tiade tuallers ao un 





pleasant for his colleagues of the municipal | 
council, that they clubbed together and | 


paid him $250 to go about bis business. Un 
luckily for themselves, the 
councillors showed their 
their bargain in too demonstrative @ wman- 


municipal | 
6xultalion at | 
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GAIN AND Loss,—Every one who suf- 
fers himeeif to pe so carried away by the 
love of gain, or the purault of fate, or the 
desire for p easure, or any otber single ob- 
ject, as to neglect the plain and regular du- 
tles which fall to his lot or the rightful 
claiins which family and friends make 
upon him sacrifices by #0 much bis per- 
sonal character, his social value. and bis 
permanent happiness, No amount of buat. 
ness enterprise or success CAL Wake Up lor 
a neglected fainily; no amount of soctal es. 
veew and popularity can atone for a reck- 
leas use of money; no amount of sel!-in- 
dulgent pleasure can compensate for 
broken bealtb or a disturbed conscience, 
Each quality, sooner or later, visibly or in 
secret, brings out ita just result. The grain 
of weakness briags ruin to the mass of 
strength; the drop of lolly spilis the cup of 
wisdom, M,. %. 
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ABROAD AND aT Howe. —“Oh, woman, 
woman!" shrieked an orator in a spoech 
the other night, “thou art the light, tie 
life, the salvation of the world! I shudder 
when I think of what this world would he 
without thy gentle, refining, ennobling 
influence. I vow at thy shrine, acknowl! 
edging thy purity and truth! There is 
nothing, #0 beautiful, so glerious, so 
true, 80 perfect as a woman! | reverence 
and bow down before them!"’ 

And when he went home he said to the 
woman who was 80 untortunate as to be 


his wife: 
“What you let the fire get so low for? 
You knew I'd come home half troze. 


You're just like the rest of the women: 
vou haven't a thought beyond your nose, 
Stir around and get mea oup of hot tea, 
can’t you? See if you can do that much 
tor a fellow, I’d just like to know what 
you women think you're good for, any- 
how!”’ 
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Aut WANTED TO Go.—A cortain fash- 
ionable young man bas acquired cousider- 
able fame as a musical bore on the violin. 
One night at a social gathering he an- 
nounced that he was going to send for a 
violin and draw atew of Boethoven’s im- 
mortal symphonies out of it by the tail, as 
itwere. To his amazement all the gentle- 
tuen present volunteered to go tor the 
fiddle, and up to date none of them have 
wot back with it. For dispersing a crewa 
no implement of war has been invented to 
rival the tiddle, 
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A MAN'S life is half over betore he learns 
how to live. 
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The Funeral Month of March. 


An observant metropolitan barber says 
(that be can tell one's physical condition by 
the state of the hair! 

The Bible tells us that with his hair gone 
Samson lost his strength. The Romans 
considered baldness a serious alttiction and 
Julius Crgar was never quite eatistiod 
with biniself because his poll was bare, 

‘The face, however, is the open hook and 
one can readily trace in its Various expres 
sions, lines, changes and complexion the 
slate of the syatemn. 

The eye that is unusually bright and yet 
has a pallid brightness, the tace upon 
whose cheeks nature paints a rose of #ing- 
ular beauty and flush, more marked in 
contrast with the alabaster «appearance ot 


the forehead and nose and lower part ot 
the face, is one of those whom the skilled 
phvsician will tell you will some day 


dread the funeral month of March, because 
itis then that consumption reapa ite rict- 
est harvest. Consumption they tell ux is 
caused by this, thatand the other thing, ty 
microbes in the air, by micro-organisins in 
the blood, by deficient nutrition, by a 
thousand and one thing», but whatever 
the cause, decay begins withacough and 
the remedy that will eflectually stop the 
cause Of that ¢ ugh cures thie disease ol the 
iungs. 

That is all there ia of it. 

fhe cough isan 
To stop it effectually, a remieds 


evidence of aA wast: 


tr tjet i“ 


used that will search out the cause, 
move that and then heal the lung and do 
away withthe cough. 

Tols is the power, special tr 7 


possessed alone by Warner's Low Catin 
Cough and Consumption remedy. TPoisia 
no new-langled notion of nmareotices: and 
poisons, bul an old-fashioned preparation 
of bDaleaios, route and Lerba, auch as was 
used by Our ancesior® tany 
formula Of which bas been ner 


Years ayo, the 


ured Xx. 


clublvely by the present manulecturers at 
| great trouble and @x pense. Jt im nota 
mere oold = dryer, Jt is «&) wYyMleIn- 


ner, and they thereby incurred the wrath | 


of the bandit-rnayor, They had the village 
bell tolled as tor a funeral, and carried 
Fratini’s effigy in mock pomp toa grave, 
Fratini returned the next day Ww the town 
hall and tired at his colleaygues,one of whom 
received a bullet in the back. The gen 
darmes having come out, the 6x-mayor 
took to bis hecis and made for the Muyjuis, 
where he has been lying as an outlaw for 
lle was only captured 
after a determined resistance 

a eee 

Live Peopl 


(;eton in the world; they look out for the 
good chances; they ge in and win, Stinson 
& Co., Portland, Maine, need live people 
& rywhere to work tor them *i per hour 
and owards ©as le ¥ ake 
4 nal 4 
aye ‘ ” ‘ 
a 
W ‘4 
f , 
a al rh ,a ~ 4 
Stinsooa & Blar 


| expéellant 


and Consuinption remedy than le} 


searcher and uy bulider and @ cous sinpton 
Where others tall, it wins, te 

Cause IL els at Lie constitutional Cause and 
removes it frou thie Ayeloum, 

J. W. Hensaw of Greensboro, Ta. on 
Jan. 15, 1-85, reported that “he bad de 
rived more real benefit tor the lenygtl f 
tine, trom Warner's [Log Cal Couy 


yeare from the best stale phys Aris 

If you have «a cough, nip sweats, “| 
tive assurance In your own tir 
oh—vou, have no me@ulipt ‘ 
1O8e Hesh, appetite, puraye an 
Wakl@ awWAY, Y 
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‘Our Uoung Folks. 


HIS “RIGHT OF WAY.” 


BY MRS, MOLESWORTH, 





(F\HEN you really know of no objection 
at all to the place?” said Mr, Tintern 
to the house agent at Hriggeross, on 

whom be had called to make further in- 

quiries about a farin, lying up among the 
elle in a rather isolated situation, which 
he waa thinking of renting for some years, 

‘None whatever, sir,” the agent replied. 
“Ol course it ia not ween who would 
fancy it. Itis perbapsa little lonely, and 
bracing hardly expresses the quality of the 
air in at all cold weather,” be added witha 
ainila, 

"Oh, as to that Iocan judge for myself,”’ 
Mr. Tiutern replied. ‘*‘We want sharp 
moor air; itis what is ordered for ny son, 
and we don'toome bere for society. That 
we oan have partol the year elaewhers."’ 

‘Besides, we are a good many of our- 
selves,”’ added with asmile the lady—bis 
wife—who was with bim. “But we both 
novioed a slight besitation in the manner of 
the old wotnan who showed us the house, 
especially when | begged her to tell me of 
any drawbacka or ino nveniences which we 
might perbaps be able to set right.” 

Mr, Adaum, the agent, turned to the 
ledger in which all thé houses on bia liat 
were described, and ran his eye down the 
pace. 

‘No,’ he aaid, “I cannot think of any 
objection. Everything is quite open and 
straightforward, The owner, old Farmer 
Jonas, lived in it till bis wite’s death two 
years ago, when he began to feel bimeelf 
too frail to go on farming. He has let the 
inost of the land, and it was his daughter's 
idea—the married daughter whom he now 
lives with—to amarten up the place and let 
it with the shooting. For it is renowned 
for healthiness, and in summer 16 pleasant- 
ly situated.” 

“You,’’ said Mr, Tintern, ‘that is exactly 
what we were told. And after all, the old 
woinan’s inanner was scarcely to be called 
‘discouraging,’ ny dear,’’ he added to bis 
wife, “It was only when you” rather 
promsed her to tell of any objections (bat 
she said there was no place without some 
drawback."’ 

But a girl of fifteen or thereabouta, who 
with two boye was standing bebind her 
parents, at this came a little forwara, 

“We were wondering,” she said, color- 
ing @ little, "fed aud Il, ft mean, if pos- 
sibly the house is haunted, It would beso 
Lice,” 

The agent turned with a look of amuse- 
ment 

“No,” be aaid, ‘I fear that is not the 
owe,"’ 

“And I don’t think it would be nioe at 
all,’? said Mra, Tintern, ‘i aus not afraid 
of gbosua, but lam afraid of nervous tan- 
cies, And both you and Ted, Olive, would 
be the first to agree with me some lonely 
dark night at the farin, when the wind was 
howling outside,” 

Fellbriggs Farin was not haunted, how- 
ever; that seemed certain. So within «a 
week of the visit to Mr, Adams ail the 
preliminaries were settied, and the Tin 


tern family, one pleasant October day, 
found themselves comtortably installed 
there, 


It was a roomy old house, tar larger than 
was required forthe Tinterns themselves, 
for besides Olive and ‘Ted there was only 
Kasil their brother of nineteeu, who had 
been overworking himeelf at bia studies, 
and much to his regret had been ordered 
sowe months of what be called ‘utter idle- 
ness,” and bracing moorland air. Kat the 
size of the house was no drawback in the 
opinion of its cew inmates, 

There was always someone to invite 
down fora few days—imenu for the shooting, 
though it was not very extensive, or girl 
cou panions of Olive’s, or old triends of her 
laters and mother's these! ves, 

The weather was bright and dry that 
year; altogether the new country house 
turned oul such a success that as December 
drew pear it was put to the vote and car- 
ried that they should spend Coristuies and 
New Year time at Fellbrigys, filling the 
bouse #6 full as it would Sold, on the prin- 
ciple of “the more the merrier,’ 

Then Mra. Tintern and Olive set to work 
to send iInvit.tlons to such friends as they 
hoped might be able to accept them, un- 
deterred by the long distance they wouid 
In most cases have to travel, or by the |ite 
of patriarchal siinplicity whien the Tin- 
terns half laug singly described theinselves 
as leading. 

“It oniy,’’ sald Olive, stopping sbort in 
the iniddie of a letter to some favorite cous. 
ing, “ifonly we eould say the Louse was 
baunted it would be perfect.” 

“Well, letv’a bope it 18, after all,’’ said 
Basil, “Weesan'’t be sure, you know, ull 
we've been a year in it. 
you've vever found out, bave you, wbat 
old Mre, Perkins meant when she was #0 
myserious in speaking as she did about 
‘every place baving ite drawbacka?’’’ 

“No,” sald his mother;’’ we bave never 
got ber to explain herself, though she is 


here helping (he servants nearly every day, 
and abe ie a nice sensible old body.’ 
ehe i@ rather ue-r airsina wai 
c Oo ‘ i Sa a ‘ r 
mle av a } r 4 P ata 
ristin#es® &be #e mi raluer « m 
urtinured that lt was ery aa 
at t the and that we jal ‘ 
with Meater Jonas if we didn't like it 


“She ia devoted to the Jonases raid 
Mra Tintern; “they bave siways been so 











And, by-thebye, | 


THE SATURDAY 


good to her, she save: and the old farmer 
himself is a sort of toster-brother of hers, it 
appears, All the sane 1 should like to 
find out what it is she has got on her 
mind.” 

“So should I,” Olive agreed, 

But they forgot about it again, and in 
this case it was no wonder, as before they 
knew where they were they were in all the 
pleasant bustle and excitement of rre- 
paring for and receiving their expected 
guests, 

Everybody accepted, and 
came, Never, certainly, had Fellbricgs 
seen such & Inerry asserpblage, The house 
was crainined, and yet it did not seem un 
comfortably full, for the passages and 
stairs were wide, and the rooms, though 
several were small, had thick walis and 
deep--et windows that gave one 4 pleasant 
feeling of space, And the short winter 
days and long winter evenings passed ie- 
ligbtfally, “only too quickly,” everybody 
agreed, 


everybody 


Christmas Eve was Olive'’s birthday, It 
was to be celebrated by a larger party than 
usual even, at dinner, for the few neigh- 
bors within ball of Fellbriggs had been in- 
vited to join the guest» in the house, They 
were all seated round the table, and Mr, 

bryant the clergyman bad sald grace,when 
astrange thing happened, It began by a 
sbarp imperious knock at the frent door. 
The dining-room was a long low room, 
opening at one end directly on to the little 
square hall, and at the other on to a pas- 
sage, Just across this passage waa the 
drawing-room, and one of the drawing- 
rooms was reaily a glass door opening on 
the warden at the back, 80 that to cross the 
house in a straight line from the front door 
to the outside again one would have bad 
to pass through both dining and drawing- 
rooms, and out by the glass door, which 
ones upon «a titne bad beer the back en- 
trance, in day® yone by, when the present 
drawing-room was in fact the large front 
kitchen. 

But though the dining-room was 80 near 
the front door the firet rat-tat-tat passed un- 
perceived, amidst the clatter of dishes and 
the voices of the guests, 

“You have never, | bope,’’ began Mr. 
Bryant to his hostess, ‘you have never had 
any aunoyance from oid Jubal the tiller? 
{ have always forgotten to ask you.”’ 

Mra, Tintern looked up in surprise, 

‘Old Jubal,” she repeated; “I never 
heard of bim, What sort of annoyance 
could he cause us, and who is he?” 

Mr. Bryant amiled, 

“He is, to say the least,’’ be replied, “a 
character, But T am very glad you bave 
never-—" 

Ile stopped abruptly. 
the front door had 
loudly this time 
uiistake about it. 

“What can that be?’ said Mr, Pintern, 
turning to the man-servant nearest biin. 
“Some one atthe door, Itis a queer time 
to come, One of you go and s66 who 
it im.’’ 

Of! set Thomas—he went round by the 
back passage, 80 it took him «a minute or 
two to yet to the front—in the meantime 
the knocking went on, almost continuously 
and ever increasing In violence. Everyone 
stopped talking to listen, some of the ladies 
grew pale, and whispers of “telegram,’’ 
“fire,” “surely not burglars?’ went round 
the table. And Mr. Bryant half murmured 
to bimsel?, “Upon my word, 1 shouldn't 
wonder it——" 


The knocking at 
been repeated, and #0 
that there could be no 


But ayain his sentence was left untin- 
lished. The door of the rooin—the door 
leading trom the front hall, that ia to say— 
flew open, and in rushed Thouaa—Thoinas 
with « very red face, and evidently in a 
furious temper, 

“Tt you please, sir,’ be said wildly, ad 
dressiog the coupany in general, ‘it ain't 
my tault. tle’s mad or drunk—that’s what 


heis, Come on, Samuels and Turner,” 
calling to the other men, “let’s have at 
him.” 


But before Samuels and Turner couid re- 
spond a strange figure made its appearance 
behind poor Thomas, [twas that of a stout 
burly man, dressed in fustian, tidily 
enough, except for a powdering of white 
allover bien, 

tle had a low haton, which he made no 
attempt to remove, and on his back he 
carried a large sack, which revealed the 
souree of the white powdering. 

It was a sack of flour, and « leaking one 
apparently, for flour waa dropping from one 
corner as he moved, On he came, coolly 
across the room, towards where the lady 
of the bouse sat at the head of tne tabie, 
with stubborn defiance in his bara 
wrinkled face, 

Mrs. Tintern could not repress a slight 
scream. Up juwped her busbavd aud the 
other wen, 








‘What's the meaning of this?” shouted | 


Mr. Tintern, #8 the miller, for such he 


plainly was, stelked on, covering the floor | 


and the table with the contents of bis sack. 
“Are you mad, fellow?” 
Phen the nan looked up. 


“Na tmadéer oor you yoursel,”” be 
growled, ‘'Tis my road, end I daur ve 
atop me, I claim reet o’ way through 
Felibriges Farm.’’ 

Mr. Brvant turned vo bin. 

“Jubal, l'un ashamed of you, downright 
ashamed toown you af a parist ioner,”’ he 
said “This is your méan revenge again 

») Farm Tonas. Weil, I hope you tee 
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let him pass, and upon my word I'm 
ashained of hiin.’’ 

Jubal strode on, right down one side of 
the long table. 

He tried & make all the noise be could, 
and to scatter all the flour possible. But l 
think he felt ratner small, especially when 
Basil, with a satirical bow, flung open the 
door to bim, calling out— 

“So distressed to inconvenience you, Mr. 
Jubal,’ 

On he went, through the pretty drawing- 
room, with bis trail behind him, But 
when he got to the glass door he stood 
still, 

He bad aright of wav, certainly, but he 
had no right to order Mr, Tintern’s #er- 
vants about, and if he had put down bis 
sack tocpen the door it would have kept 
him somé tnomnents more in full sight of 
the company. 

And to tell the truth he was now anxious 
enough tw get ff He turned for an in- 
stant, and tuere was a queer look in his 
sinall crabbed eyes, plainly to be seen by 
several of the party who had crowded 
round the drawing-room door, Among 
these Olive was one of the foremost, 

“] believe he’s ashamed, 1 think I’m 
sorry for bin. [t's all his nasty bad 
temper,” she whispered to her friend 
Felicia. Then she darted forward and un- 
fastened the glasa door, 

‘Good-night, Mr. Jubal,’ she said. 
“Tm sure you'll be sorry for annoying usé 
when you think it over, And you’ve 
wasted a lot of four!’’ 

The old man glared at her for a moment. 
Then his face softened, 

‘“Thank’ee, uniss,’’ be muttered, and then 
he disappeared into the darkness utside, 
where, as he stopped for a moment to read- 
just the sack and wipe his face, he said, 
though no one was there to hear, ‘’Twere 
a acurvy trick after all, And mappen 
*twill do Jonas no il.” 

Then Mr. Bryant, while the servants 
were setting things straight in the dining- 
room, explained the whole, 

It was an old story—the right of way 
across Felibrigge, but it was only of late 
years, since Mr. Jonas had enlarged and 
Loproved the house, that it had lain right 
through it. Betore then it had skirted 
along one side, 

Tue right had been kept open by one 
or two neighbors, to whom it was a short 
cut, occasionally passing, but after the 
house was changed, out of civility and 
good nature it would bave been dropped 
by all, but tor Jubal the miller, 

He had quarreiled with the Jonases, 
through their having once complained of 
his flour and withdrawn their custom, and 
out of pure ill nature he had vowed to 
make then repent it. 

Year after year, about Christmas-time, he 
had made a pointof trainping through the 
house, just as the end of the year ap- 
proached, and the Jonases were beginning 
lo bope he bad forgotten. For a right of 
way 18 lost for good if ever a whole twelve- 
month expires without its being used. 
And when Mr. Jonas had let the house 
everyone hoped Jubal would give up his 
foolish spite, especiaily as it was well 
known that the rent of Feilbriggs was of 
jiportance to the old farmer, and that any 
annoyances to his tenants might react in- 
juriousty to himself. 

“ut we’ve all been mistaken, I see,” 
said Mr, Bryant, “and Jubal’s as bad as 
ever,”’ 

“Tt isn’t such a very great anncyance,”’ 
said kind Mrs. Tintern, “If it only hap- 
pens once a year! don’t think we need 
worry poor Mr. Jonas about it.”’ 

‘He is sure to hear of it,” said her hus- 
band; “even if we ourselves did not speak 
ol it the people ahout——” 

©Oh, tnam.oa,”’ interrupted Olive, ‘it’s 
what Mrs, Perkins meant! Jubal 18 the 
whom!’ 

“A very substantia) one,’? said Mr. Tin- 
tern, and then Olive explained to their 
friends all about the old) wornan’s queer 
InVslerious Inanner, 

The reat of the evening went on peace- 
fully, but Mr. Bryant was rather grave, 
“T'lt bave «a go at that old fellow. IJ’im 
ashamed of hitn!’’ he said to nis wife that 
night, 

A day or two passed, Tuen one morn- 
ing, as they were finishing breakfast, Mr. 
Tintern was told that someone wanted to 
speak to him, He came back to the din- 
Iny- room siniling. 

‘Old Jubal’s come to tnake up,’’ he sald. 
“Bryant has been at him and made him 
ashamed of himself, and he's begging us 
nottotell Mr. Jonas, Bat what he owns 
had the moat effect on bit was what Olive 
Said—‘a solt auswer,’ you see. He said 
he'd ‘take it right down kindly if the 
young laay’ad forgive and forget, and she 
iad spoke true, woe had, He were right 
doxn sorry onst he’d done it’ And on 
New Year's Day next he’s coming to wish 
every one a happy New Year—Olive tirst 
and iore:most.’’ 


—_ . ae - 


Hen INPLURNCE.—I[t is pleasant to turn, 


frou) Line to time, to stories suoWw ing the 
influence of women upon art, turough tue 
néeciuin ofa happy warried life, 


Ou the tomb of the 


piinter Quentin 
Matsys, in the Cathedral 


Antwerp, are 
letters of gold, the we rds, 
love tuade hitman A pelles,’’ 
Pols inan, known as the “blacksmith of 
Autwerp,’’ was 


*“Coonubial 


porn Tih poveriv im 145 
‘ nu time supported bimself and 
. Working aS u cks lie 
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y - y returned s aflection, she as 
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prophetic recognition of the natural powers 
of Matays, added that his suit must be 
hopeless unless be could transform him. 
sel! from a blacksmith into an artist, 

The young man immediately began to 
devote himself to ornamental iron wor, 
and produced such delicate and artistic 
specimens of decoration that his name be. 
eame known to lovers of art. He next 
made a series of exquisitely modeiied 
images tor distribution among the people 
taking part in a certain church festival, and 
these were so much admired that they 
materially increased his tame. All this 
however, was not enough for the ambitious 
painter; Quentin was only a worker in iron, 
alter all. 

The “blacksmith of Antwerp’’ did not 
despair, Althongh he was in delicate 
health, be shut bimeelt up and ai igenty 
stodied the art of painting, and a8 s00n ag 
he bad produced a work which seemed to 
approach worthiness of display, be carried 
it to the father of the young lady who had 
thus fired bis ambition. The father wag 
delighted with the picture, and at ovce 
gave his consent to the tnarriage, 

Many of Quentin’s productions in iron 
and upon canvas are now carefully pre. 
served in the art collections of Europe, and 
thus bear constant testiinony to the influ. 
ence of # deep and true affection, 
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THE SPECTACLES, 





RY D. K. 





lows would do well enough bere,’’ said 

Captain Adolphe Lachand, as we sat 
together under the friendly shade of 4 
cluster of pali-trees just cutside the little 
white fort of Biskra, with the grey unerd- 
ing level of the Sahara Desert stretching 
dim and Jiteless ail around us. “But asit 
is there's bardly «4 tnan in the garrison who 
hasn’t got the ‘Biskra sores’ round bis 
eyes, and 80mi6 are 80 bad as to be invalided 
outright.” 

“Tea pity,’’ observed I, “that you can’t 
provide them with spectacles like those in 
the advertisement, ‘warranted to prevent 
all diseases of the eyes, and cure an 
which nay have been already contracted,’” 

*Well,”’ said the captain, laughing, “I 
rewember a man, not far froiw tiny native 
town, who credited ordinary spectacies 
with much more wondertul powers than 
those,”’ 

“How was that?” asked I, guessing by 
the twinkiein Lachaud’s keen black eyes 
that something good was comming, 

“Well, you 866, there was a lair one day 
at Guingamp—you remember the old three 
cornered inarket-place there, with the 
queer fountain in the middie? Oid Pierw 
Roquard, the optician (who told me (he 
story himsell,) was standing in the door. 
way of his shop at the corner, watching the 
carts and people crowding in, when up 
came a big fellow of the regular type, with 
the usual blue blouse and wooden sabots, 
and a short pipe in bis mouth, 

“Show me some pairs of spectacles,’ 
said he, 

“Pierre brought hitn out several. The 
nan put one on, and asked for a news 
paper, to try bow the glasses worked, No 
good! He tried three or four more pairs, 
but iL was just the sane story with therm. 

‘ Roquard began totbink bim rather hard 
to please, but be brought out a tresh lot 
until this fastidious customer had tried all 
the best glasses in the shop; but still, as 
sure as he bent down over the newspeper 
he shook his head as if he could make 
nothing of it, and Pierre began to get quite 
out of patience. 

“All at once a fearful thought struck the 
optician, and be turned upon the man with 
a face (ike athousand thanders, 

‘Hark ye, fellow,’ cried he sternly; 
‘have you ever learned to read?’ 

‘“*No, of course not!’ answered the 
peasantindignantly., ‘If I had, what think 
you would be the good of buying spectacies 


9 9) 


to teach me? 


| it weren't forthe bad water, our fel- 


a ee 

Tne Home or tritkh Corat,—Corals are 
of many colors, the most beautirul of 
which is the red coral. Tuis grows on thé 
rks that lie in the bottom of the sea, 1n 
little groves of trees, each stalk of which 
looks like a red lewfless shrub, bearing 
stnall star-like flowers, The largest coral 
reefs are found in the warm waters of tué 
Pacitic Ocean, although some varieties of 
corals grow in all oceans, The coral él 
ployed in jewelry comes mnostly frou the 
Mediterranean and Red seas; the dark réd 
is brought from the African coast of the 
Mediterranean, and also trom the Red 864 
the pink from the coast of Italy, tne yel 
low from the coast of Sardinia, and the 
biack from the Red sea. The princ pal 
coral fisheries are situated along the coast 
ot Sicily, atthe mouth of the Adriatic 84 
In the Strait between Sardinia and Corsica, 
and (ff the coast of Algeria. 

—__ - <—_- — 


Jupar Norv.—You bave heard of bim, of 
course, Judge Not. Sanctimonious pe) 
inenution bis nane with eyes raised up 
ward; yet they rarely obey the ipjunctl n 
conveyed, “Judge Not,” says one who 
would pass for a inodel of charity ¢t wards 
his fellows; still he does it, ali the saine 
Many people entertain the bighest respect 
tor Judge Not, dut they are liable to fore® 
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BY Wu. W. LONG. 





Phere’s a song from the Stream of Years, 
That plays on the summer air; 

It glides along through the Valley of Tears, 
Phat once was so bright and fair. 


lc comes from the land where roses bloom, 
In tee hush of evening hours; 

It pauses to sing on @ grass-crown Lomb, 
And floats in sun-kissed bowers, 


It giides along o'er rippling streams, 
With « face divinely fair; 

As pure and sweet asa poet's dream, 
Holding no shade of care. 


soft eves of blue, and eyes of brown, 
Aud ringlets of gold are there; 

A brow all smiles, a brow all frown, 
Aud the Incense of a prayer, 


A sob of palin in a tender song, 
That died on the summer alr; 

A lonely heartin «a merry throng, 
And a shadowed iife laid bare, 


I heard thatsong in my fair dead years, 
As it sang its musical lays; 
But the Past hath shrouded it deep in teara, 
And I call it now **Old Days.’* 
- —_- — 


CAKES AND SENTIMENT. 





The wedding cake is a subject that never 
seems to pall. It is of very ancient origin: 
brides of old offered cakes to Diana, and 
the Contarreatio—the most ancient and sol- 
emn marriage ceremony of the Romans— 
was 80 called because the cake (fur) was 
carried betore the bride. 

In England, they came to the present 
pertection of wedding-cakes by degrees. 
Cakes and buns superseded bard, dry bis 
cuits, and were made of spice, currants, 
milk, sugar, and eggs, in Elizabeth’s time; 
when some were thrown over the bride’s 
head or put through her ring, and eaten 
for luck to inspire prophetic dreams; like 
the dumb-cake or dreaming-cake of a later 
time. 

This cake was divided into three; some 
was eaten by the young maidens, and some 
placed beneath their pillows, or in the toot 
of the left stocking, and thrown over the 
left shoulder while retiring to bed betore 
twelve, the maidens walking backwards the 
while, in order that they might see their 
future husbands in their dreams. 

Very curious customs appertain to bride- 
cake all the world over. In Yorkshire, a 
plateful is thrown from an upper window 
wo be scrambled tor; in Liburnia, the bride 
throws « hard cake of coarse flour over the 
bridegroom’s house, and the higher she 
throws it the happier she will be. 

In Georgia and Circassia, the bride kicks 
over & plate of dongh set for her, and scat- 
ters it all over the room; and an old cus- 
tom was to raise a cake on a high pole, and 
the young man who first reached it was al- 
lowed to receive the bride and ‘bridegroom 
On their arrival at their own home. 

From gay to grave. In the North of 
Ireland, 4 packet of Hat sponge cakes, like 
saucers, With grated sugar on the top, often 
accompanies the invitation to a funeral, or 
the cakes are eaten on returning from the 
church, or are sent with the subsequent 
hat bands and gloves. 

The use of cakes in old days was common 
at religious festivals, Egyptians, Babylon- 
lans, Samians, Greeks, and Romans, al! 
bad sacred bread and cakes. In England, 
there are St. Michael's bannocks for Michael 
mas, and the carvis or seed-cake for All 
hallows Eve. These used to be called Sul 
Cakes, and were sent about to friends. 

Very probably the plan originated in a 
country custom of sending wheat-cakes 
when wheat sowing was over; these, plen- 
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remind them, a great bell was rung in every 
parish. This in time came to be called 
pancake bell, as it was the signa) for the 
cook to put the pancake on the fire. 

Old writers describe them as made of 
wheaten flour, water, eggs, and spice, 
placed in a trying-pan with boiling suet. In 
some places the youths and maidens used 
to flit trom house to house collecting the re- 
quisites to make them. 

There isa superstition thatsome of the 
white of the egg should be put into a glass 
ot pure water and set near the window, 
where, the sun shining on it, it will tore 
tell the future, forthe white of egg floats 
about and takes some form—say a ship or a 
tent, foretelling a sailor's or a soldier's ca- 
reer, for example. 

Hot cross buns, like most cakes eaten at 
religious seasons, were a sort of stay to the 
appetite till more substantial fare could be 
obtained. By some they are considered 
symbolic of the bread broken by our Lord 
Himself at the Last Supper, and of His 
death on Calvary. 

To break a Good Friday bun has always 
been considered a pledge of friendship, and 
& surety against disagreement, the act being 
accompanied by the words: 


**Half for you and half for me, 
Between us two goodwill shall be." 


IIot cross buns were supposed to be en- 
dued with some peculiar sanctity, and were 
kept through the year for good Juck, as a 
charm against fire, and a remedy for certain 
diseases. 

- oe 

For man, death has a significance un- 
known in all the inferior regions of the 
Crvation. The creatures play under its 
shadow; man alone shrinks and shudders, 
Death is an unknown factor in the careless 
life of the Creation; it isa ruling factor, 
perhaps the ruling factor in the natural life 
of man. Thereis little need to hand the skel 
eton round at our banquets: it haunts the 
secret chamber of every heart. It closes 
every vista; it rounds every pleasure; it 
casts a Chilling shadow over life’s sunniest 
passuges; it lends a passionate sadness to 
passionate love. AJ] the philosophies have 
spent their strength in trying to rob it ot its 
terror, and to banish it to the background; 
in vain, it evades them, and plants itself in 
the foreground of every lite. 

La 


ibrains of bold, 


To be proud and inaccessible is to be 
timid and weak, 

The desire of appearing clever often pre- 
vents our being so, 

Weare only vulnerable and ridiculous 
through our pretensious. 


The higher the rank the less pretence, 
because there ts less to pretend to, 


> — 


Bettter to expose ourself to ingratitude 
than fail iu assisting the unfortunate, 

As turning the logs will make a dull fire 
burn, soa change of studies a dull brain, 

Dost thou love life? Then do not aq uan- 
der time; for that Is the stuff life ls made of, 

What is defeat? Nothing but education, 
nothing Bul the tirst step to something better, 

Men resemble the gods in 


fotng wood to thel 


nothing so 


much agin fellow-creatures 


The disposition to give a cup of water to 


actiseiple isa far nobler property than the tinest 
ledicet 

If we did some little act of kindness 
every day what a beautiful cecord our years would 
present 

We do not live only tor the verdict of the 


world; we live for the approval of our own con- 


sciences 





EVENING POST. 


° . *,f 
Femininities. 

Woman is most perfect when most wo- 
manly. 

Cupid is always shooting and forever 
making Mrs. 

A Maryland tather can ‘bind out’’ his 
son; a Maryland mother can not. 

Good thoughts are no better than good 
dreams unless they are executed. 


Earth has nothing more tender than 4 
woman's heart when It is the abode of pity. 


Pat a little common salt into your 
lamps-—the olf will burn more brightly and last 
longer, 


A splendid cosmetic is the meal of com. 
mon almonds rubbed Into the skin, Itisalsoa pre- 
ventive of wrinkies, 

Joan of Arc had luxuriant yellow hair, 
but the best authorities agree tn the bellef that she 
didn*t run tn debt for tt, 


Mrs. Senator Cameron has just scored a 
triumph lo Washington—sbe made 4 cails lo one 
afternovn, which beats all former records, 


Passenger on street car, alarmed: ‘‘Ma- 
dam, do you feela fitcoming on’’* Madam, haught- 
fly: **No, sir; I'm trying to find my pocket." 


A girl of the period in New York has 


lost the sightof both eyes by the use of a prepara- 
tion she put on the lashes to enhance thelr beauty, 


Mrs. Dr. Smith has contributed $12 000 
for the purpose of constructing a ‘“‘play honse’** tor 
the use of the chlidren of Newark, N. J., who have 
nu place but the streets to play in, 


The assertion is made that there are at 
least one bundred female ‘‘drummers’' 
on the road, mainly representing firms in Chicago, 
Clacitonatl, St. Loals and Loutsville, 

A current magazi e hasan article enti- 
tled, *‘Are Women Compantonable to Men?** It's 
suthor will probably co.aplete the with an 
easay on, **D oes Death rove Fatal?** 

Madam, to dubious foreign count: ‘‘Shall 
| present you tomy husband, Count?’ Count, con- 
sulting his pocket dictionary: ‘‘l’resent. H-m, to 
wif away. Ali! No, my dear madame; Lno vant ze 
wif avay.’’ 

The lesser evil, 
time to clean aywain,’* 
titwothis year, can't 


successful 


series 


Omaha wile: 
Husband: 


vou?" 


‘*Nearly 
“My gra- 
**Imposal- 


honse 


clous! Le 


ble.’’ **Well, Dll tell you how tofix it. Don't 
clean bouse; we'll move,’** 
Polite(?) parties Miss fHorkesforde: 


**We never think of going to the 
ties, though they always tovite us.’* Miss Belewur;: 
‘LT’ ve heard, love, that that’s the reason they give 
for always thinking of Inviting you.’ 


A young man ina car was making tun 
ot alady’s hat toan elderly gentleman on the seat 
with him. ‘'Yes,"* sald the elderly gentleman, 
‘that’s my wife, and Ltold her if she wore that bon- 
net some fool would make fun of It.’° 


are ainse par- 
Hardeggins® ; 


‘‘Mamma,’’ said a young lady, ‘‘is it 
proper that Clarence should Kiss ine before we are 
married’’’ ‘Oertainly, you are engaged to him; 


and besides, If you care to have bim= kise you, my 
daughter, you bad better let him do it now,* 


Reading the advertisements of a large 


daily paper is often very entertaining, Ilere is one 
of the ttema: ‘*Found, a lace mitten, embroldered 
with pearls, The who lost it will wreatly 
oblige the finder by leaving Its companion at the of 
tiee of this vaper.?* 


“Just thiok, darling, a week ago we were 


perso. 


utter vtrangers, and now we are engaged’’’ ‘tAh! 
yes, Mr. De Hobson, my precious own, It waa a case 
of love at iret sight.’* “'Why don’t you call me 


by inv first name, darling’? ** Hee 


{ don’t know what tt ts,"’ 


ause, prectous, 


“[ have never given 


knowing very much, madam,’ 


you credit for 


sald a bluntold bach 


elor, ‘bul -* “*sir,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘do you 
mean toinsult **But,’* he continued, **l have 
alwaysadmired your grace and beauty."* “lL ace 
cept your apology,’* sald the lady 

Young housekeeper, to butcher: ‘‘What 
isthe price of mutton?’ Buteher: ‘'Fourveen cents, 
mum,’ Young housekeeper ‘Aud lamy?"* 
Muteher: **Kigbteen cents, mum, Dé. Mcp Ot 


‘Psa it posdible 
ofa -e! 


Whv, a 


nitty 


prised: lainly isu’ more 


than half the size 
Miss Longley, who had just married Mr 


Short, was the subject of conversation at the tea 


table, and Mrs, Glib expressed wonder that a Littl 
maniike Mr. Short could have married a wreat over 
yrown woman like Miss Longley, when litthe Pim 


jougked up aud very demurely remarked, ‘*l dese she 
kidnapped liim,*’ 

A certain man in Oglethorpe county, Ga., 
f tla 
1ason to help h 


who works at the trade kamithing, never te- 


ing blessed wit ninhisshop, hasa 


daughter who weil supplies the defheleney. ste 





FAasculinities. 


Whisky lowers the man and raises the 
devil, 

A man named ‘‘Toogood"’ has been ar 
rested io Baltimore for disorderly conduct. 

The Japanese have only one swear word, 
and that is ne more expressive than our ‘*by goeh.'' 

It is witha wort! as with an arrow: the 
arrow once loosed does not return te the bow, nora 
word to the lips, 

Pulling weeds is not so unpleasant work, 
particularly when they grow on «a pretty little 
widow's bonnet, 

It many times falls out that we deem 
ourselves much deceived in others because we first 
deceived ourselves 

As riches and favor forsake a man we 
discover him to be a fool; but nobody could find tt 
outin Nie prosperity. 

A liar begins with making falsehood ap 
pear like truth, and ends with making truth Iteeif 
appear Ike falsehood, 

‘*Most people,’’ said Sydney Smith, ‘‘are 
willing to play the Gieod Samaritan, but without the 
oll and the twopence."’ 

He who tells a lie is not sensible of how 
wreat a task he undertakes; for he must be forced to 
inveot twenty more to malntain that one, 

A hundred times more trouble is caused 
by men whocan get work but won't work, than by 
the men who want work butcan not get it. 

An English art journal has offered a 
prize to any one who will discover the 
We know, but we darsen't tell. 


cause of 
baldocss 


‘*‘What is your idea of a true gentleman, 
Jack?’ "‘A true gentleman always laughs at the 
Joke of a story and never saye he heard it before.’' 


F limsey—-‘ I don’t know how it is, but 
the smallest specimens of men invatiably get the 
best wives.’’ Mra. F., archly:—‘‘Oh, you flatterer!’* 

If you do not wish a man to do a thing, 
you had better get him to talk about It; for the more 
men talk, the more likely they are to do nothing 
else. 


You who are ashamed of your poverty 
and b'ush for your calling are @ snob; as are you 
who boast of your pedigree or are proud of your 
wealth, 


Philosophers have noticed that when a 
man makes up his mind that he has to practice 
economy, he generally tries to begin with hia wife a 
exprnses, 

Many an honest man practices upon him 
self an amount of deceit sulficient, If practiced upon 
auother, and ina little different way, to sead hia tuo 
Lhe state prison 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts and 
wari hand-shakes—these are secondary ineans of 
grace when men are in trouble and are fighting their 
unseen battles, 

Imitating a Western contemporary, & 
paper ln Weastehester county, N.Y 


listofthe young men 
become benedlets 


Gua: ‘What is mark around 
your Jack: trying to choke 
you’ Jack: No; | was tobogpanuing lastnight witha 
Vassar College girl. 

Cheertulness is the daughter of employ 
ment, andl have known a 
high spirite from a funeral 
the management of tt. 

A young lady recently presented her 
vith an elaborately 
snd was astonished the followlng Suuday to see 
hurch 


» Isto publish a 
In town who are ‘willing’? to 


red 
been 


that 


neck, somebody 


man to come home tn 


merely because he had 


lover constructed pen-wiper, 
bit 
wearing It as ae 


mpe tue ravat 


Advice of an old cab-driver to his sue 


cessor: “‘Always know the train that your passen- 
wer wishes to take, and reach the station atthe very 
last moment, so that he cannot dispute with you, 
whatever fare you ask.’ 

Scientists tell ua that & man’s brain de 
The brain, 
weighs the heaviest between the ages of 


This explains why 


creases in size ashe grows old human 
iLappears, 
Mand wo young men know Be 


much more than thelr eldera, 


Never find fault wth your wite before 


ythora, ver coutra remember the eounsel of t 
good book ‘Ser husband hal pralee be the 
vales That , before fol Ib ar all be 

for her, even then «he ear more than you 

spite ot you 


Peruaps one of the 


dependent kingdom le the iitthe daland of J anna 
the Come yrout Phe Rullan sarcia any 

ndeaveor t 

while the Prime Mintester 


anatase, 


that may 4 there mred + 


washing for his wites, 


pedites: ceoanuts and 


“Look here,’’ said a man to a newpaper 





: writer I tt k you ought to stop peinting st 
thay F ‘ . { e ortune ontesse ( y » aledsce race d powe at wou : 
ufully besprinkled with carraways, were The power of fortune is cont d yniv | wields the sledve witli awrace and power tt a | " t the delererious effects of clgarettes 
ar 4 hs ites by the miserable, for the happy Impute all their suc- | putimany members of Lie st@rner sex to shame, and | owed ty. you think them har 6? “On 
oe the ploughman 8 requisites; and cess to prudence or inerit, withal is described a5 aiivet allractive young wo put ' at) stnjare my tusiness.** “Ah 
Allhallows Eve fell at the same season. In} Such as thy words are, such will thy af- | @'": * , | What ts your vustne “Pm an undertaker 
, j * ‘tter: '* Ww yo 
oid days, these Soul cakes were laid on the | sections be esteemed: end such will thy deeds as thy charg his a fe gerd oo I Perhaps children are ‘the ailver cords 
] ‘ . y life ' deed«a rhuret day, 9 Siitt * pttter: *<)n, 
lable in a heap—like the shewbread. | SGeeay and ones thy BE Qa tny Snare. Sas Poy Pani rotcnd er: “'Y and also your | that bind us eaven, yet a man Gucen't think 
aid ye potoy rat “4, at “ on ) a 
Twelfth Night cake Was, as far back as Love is & bodily shape; and Christian friend, Miss Browu-if you could raise yourehina ahaut “y ws rs ef 2 ening US A M., to the 
ialé s infar at j ee) wear) ile 
1620. made ot flour ginger, h ney anil works are nomore than apimate faith and love, as | trifle, thanks—aud what au atrocious iooking bat | ™ ; Xe — ap “ ~ ra y ' 
“3 ue ‘ 4 oT, 0 ’ ( - , ad oe a (MMhaet ’ ere Miss Smith, it} 74! and rem s wits y dear, iink 
flowers are (he aulinate spring-tide, { she hadon, rt pause.) There, H mith, | . : 
pe, per, one for every family; portions were a3 : tsover, and Dubtnk we nave caughta very pleasant | Vi dust ae arn aed try to get a 
set ; : a Deceit is the false road to happiness; and iression sleep 
apart and given away in alms. The Bays re ee ;  / ee aT . 
maker ti . - f all the Jove we travel through to vice, like fairy ban- “Miss Clara,” he said, “can [ epenk to i The death of 4 man's wife is like cutting 
; irust ina small coin at random { quete, vanish when we touch them, | your father a moment before | gor’ “Certainly, | down an ancient onl that has loag shaded the fa 
wien Kneading it, or a bean, and a pea, All deception in the course of life is in | Mr. Sampson, replied the girl, blushing, wed with | mat i for wlare ‘ wit 
7 ‘ , , 5 ‘ ne ae - ' ~ ~ 
and those who found them were constituted | deed nothing else buta lle reduced to practice, and | & Hilly arobbing bea ee 5 Sing shes. ‘ wy 
ki y ‘ ‘ ; 3 papa, ’* she aa ate a i freout wv 4 ‘ t ” ak ‘ 
Ing and queen for the evening'—a custom faisehivod passing from words into things | 'y &3 : , " Bs gaat 
{ t ust > what ‘l ‘ “ 
borrowed trom the French. As time went | Perhaps the summary of good-breeding | 1s 1. yo 5 . pital : rds 
this has been enlarged upon; but the white | may be reduced to this rule: ‘*Bebave unto all men | and le wa ‘ ‘ ‘ eri we , ‘ 
. ati i thie » tif ‘ nto you % ’ r ' t . e . e 
sugared cake still survives shad tata netaslageati lr nar dacaad, According to # i naabomn sine acacia i ag ‘ Q) ( 
Su 5. : | At r re tree me r ni ’ Nt 
Pancakes . tead not to contradict and refute, nor to! 4 a! , wih. : 
ncakes are of very ancient origin, and fy dete @ ts na ’ ¢. As : 
/ ght a . r granted aon ia 
Were an « flering by the pagan Saxons to sik and di . ‘ weigh and reas a * " - ° ” , . . 
“he sul Shrove Tuesday really means 
, sy imme tely I ‘ 
a | ” 
: 
° A > a 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

“The Major's Love; or, Tne Sequel of a 
Crime,’ by Ella Brown Price, Just pub- 
lished by T. KB. Peterson & Brothers, this 
eitv, Is a love romance, The scene ts 
Weatern Missouri, and the theme, the love 
ot a former Union officer tor the daughter 
otarebel raider whom he believes he 
killed during the war, but whose death 
opular opinion ascribes to assassination. 
‘rice 0 cents, 

FRESH PERIODICALA. 

Like ite predecessors The Connoisseur 
for March I gotten up in the best of taste 
in reading matter and illustrations, It is 
altogether an excellent little art publica 
tion, Published quarterly by Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, this city. 

The Coamopolitan, one of our youngest 
mouthlies, is rapidly taking a place in the 
front ranks of American toagazine litera- 
ture, In the bebruary number colored 
illustrations are intro faced, aecompanying 
an article on the “Ballet in Paria,’ by 
Theodore Child. The March number, be 
ing the tirst of a new voluine, signalizes 
the inauguration of anew management un- 
der the name of “The Cosmopolitan Maga- 
vine Company,’ with UU. S. Grant, Jr. as 
Vice resident. A new serial, “Miss [ou,”’ 
by bP Roe, is commenced, to run for 
eyot months, and the magazine appeara in 
anew cover, printed in blue and red on 
mper resembling old velluin, which has 
am pronounced by capable critics to be 
the most handsome of all the magazine 
covers, The contents are by leading writ- 
ers and in miscellaneous, prose, poetry, 
and departmental matters, it altogetber 
takes rank with the best. Published at 
Ibuttalo, New York. 

The Popular Science Mouthly for Mareh 
comes to us richly freighted with the re 
sultseof thought and investigation in the 
important field which It represents. The 
keries of paper by Hon. David A. Wells 
on “bheonomie Disturbances,’’ is continued 
by one in which he combats the notion 
that the displacement of hand labor by 
machinery is a dissd vantage to the laborer, 
Prot. Andrew D. White eontributes an 
other of his curisus ‘New Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science.”” In “Glinpses at 
Darwin's Working Life’? William If. Lar- 
rabee presents some of the most s-riking 
characteristics reveaied in the “Life and 
Letters’ of the great naturalist. “Kvolu- 
tion: What it isnot, and What itis,” though 
anonymous, is plainly from the pen of one 
of the leading: writers of popular science, 
The other artic es are all by eminent writ- 
ers, and the departinents are full of inter- 
esting matter, as usual. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 

The Mareh (evftury contains several fea- 
tures otf romantic interest. The illustrated 
articles are “Col, Rose's Tonnel at Libby 
Prison,” de serihbed by one of the party who 
“The Home Ranch,’ Theodore 
Roosevelt; *binglish Cathedrals,’ by Mrs, 
Van Lensselaer, this paper boing dev ted 
to Salisbury; “Some Pupils of Liszt,’ by 
Albert Morris Bagby, «nd *hranktlia's 
Home and Host in’ France,’ by Jon 
Iheetow. The number also contains two 
full page portraite of Bismarck, accom- 
panying a short anonymous article. The 
lincoln History deals with “The Call to 
Arima,’ the story of Sumter being retold 
authoritatively. A peper by the Rev. T. T. 
Munger considers a pressing question un- 
der the title of “Immigration by Passport.’’ 
The fietion comprises the conclusion of 
Mr. Cable's “Au Larg :"’ Ek iward Eggle- 
ston's novel, “The Graveons,”’ and a short 
story by Miss Helen Gray Cone, There is 
4 liberal supply of poe ry by several differ- 
ent authors, and the editorial departments 
are well filled of usual with interesting 
and entertaining reading. The Century 
(Co, New York, 

The patrons of The Forvin have the 
privilege of reading the strongest argu- 
mients on all sides of the live questions of 
the day, presented by the most eminent 
writers Pie issue for March luay be 
tertned a tart roforu: tuuiber #80 far as 
polities) diseussions go Mr. Morrison and 
Mr Springer, both Democratic revenue re 
orthers, contritute articles on their side of 
the oontroversy, ang resident Seeive, of 
Atmherst College, in discussing the pollu 
CA Silti@ilon if general, SHOWS B&B SLrOong 
leaning to free trade. Rew. D. PP. Liver 
tnore presenta all that can be said in favor 
of wotmn suffrage, quoting authorities for 
iolos assertions, The Rev. C. HL Park- 
hurst contributes an article on the public 
woli vol iscussion; Bishop Spalding, of 
Veora, discusses the dangers to our social 
jnatitutions; Henry Liolt, the New York 
puboshe , gives an inside view of the 
Acoerican publishing trade, and Thoms 
Hardy, who is, perhaps, the foremost o! 

ving Feoglish novelists, writes a helptul 
tesavo oon noeels and bow to read them. 
Atimong the other interesting matter is a 
curious statistical study, of the kinds of 
news printed inthe leading daily papers, 
contributed by Henry KR. blliot. This num- 
ber begins the Aifth volume of The Florin. 
Tne Forum Publishing Company, New 
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A SWALLOW does not make it Spring, 


asiipleapplication of a good remedy 

“ gcive immediate relief There is noth- 
ing better than Warner's Log Cabin 1 

act for external or internal apy al D8, 


] es *) and [0 cents 


OLD-TIME FEASTING. 





l happen to havea very aucient house 
keeper's book, the stained yellow pages of. 
which—when, as is not always the case, | 
am able to decipher them—tel! a good deal 
about what was doing in the tamily of a 
worthy squire between the years 1438 and 
1451. 

I was looking over this curious old relic 
the other day, and was much interested to 
find there a full bill of fare of a dinner that 
was served and, I suppose, digested by this 
gentieman, nis wife, and friends, in 1445, at 
Christinas time, 

First on the bill of fare came ‘‘Blaunche 
Porre,”’ or, as we might call it, white soup; 
though possibly the ness was not white, 
and was more like thick porridge than like 
the soup of today. It was made as tol- 
lows: 

You took out the white interior of leeks, 
and parboiled them; then you minced 
them with onions, and simmered them 
with stock, throwing in a few sparrows or 
larks, When the whole was done, you 
colored it with saffron, and added—I imag. 
ine asa ftlavoring—“powdered marchant,”’ 
whatever that may have been. Doubtless 
it was aaspice, for tifteecuth-century cooks 
put plenty of spice with everything. 

There was spice with meat as well as 
with vegetables and puddings; and some of 
the dishes must have been bot encugh to 
burn even the hardened throat of a modern 
Indian major-general, a being who, rightly 
or wrongly, is supposed to live almost en- 
urely on curries and brandy. 

Alter the “Blaunche Porre’’ came a 
chine of be f. This was, in other words, a 
portion, or the whole, of the back of an ox, 
with the adjoining parts. Following it 
came “Venison in Fyne Past.”’ 

And here, again, the writer gives no ex- 
planatory information, “Venison in paste,” 
is rather vague. Perhaps it was a venison 
pie. Perhaps a haunch of venison was 
wrapped in dough, and boiled or baked 
bodily. Tean’tsay. Butaboutthe prepa 
ration of the nextitem, “Capons in Confy,’’ 
information is fortunately to hand. 

“Capons in Confy’’ was a kind of savory 
stew of chickens, The dish is one which 
well illustrates our ancestors’ great fond- 
ness for powerful favors, Here is the recipe, 
but I cannot conscientiously Counsel any 
one to try it: 

Take your capons, and, having roasted 
them, cut them into small pieces, and mix 
them with beet gravy and milk of almonds, 
Add rice-flour and bread; strain and set 
the meat aside, To the liquor add some 
cloves, inace, and cinnamon. Boil some 
ogg hard, take out the yolks whole, cut 
up the whites, throw all into the liquor, 
color with saffron, boil, pour over the meat, 
sprinkle with poadeced cloves, and serve, 

Now, f assert, without much fear of con- 
tratiction, that this isaterrible dish. Imi ig- 
ine how it would taste after having been 
tnade by a cook who was liberal with her 
spices, It would take the skin off one’s 
tongue, and create a thirst which would re- 
quire lite short of a Niagara to quench. 
Yet, pungent though it must have Gon, it 
was followed by another spicy dish in the 
shape of partridges — parboiled, larded, 
roasted, and eaten with powdered ginger; 
and by yet another called “Chowettes,”’ 

“Chowettes’’ were liver pasties, and they 
must have been as indigestible as anything 
in the bill ot fare, which is saying a good 
deal. To make them, you took the livers 
of pigs and chickens, cut them up, freed 
them from grease, and mixed them with 
yolks of eggs and powdered ginger. With 
this you filled s:nall pans lined with dough, 
and, having covered them, strewed some 
more of the ginger powder on the top, and 
baked them. Our ancestors must have 
had stomachs of iron to bear up under this 
ill-treatinent. 

After the “Chowettes” came “Fruit with 
Piseards.’’ IT honestly contess my ignor- 
ance on the subject of “Piscards,” unless, 
indeed, they were the biscuits of the period, 
in which case there is just a distant possi- 
bility that they were a little less indigesti- 
ble than some of the other things that were 
consumed at this banquet in 145 

‘They were probably introduced in order 
to give the jaded diners ashort period of 
rest; for a peacock had yet to be tackled, 
and « peacock dead is, for some purposes, 
far more form'dable than a peacock living. 

And then eame the peacock—the crown- 
ing glory of the teas!, The bird was flayed, 
and the inside of bis skin was sprinkled 
with ground cutnin, He was stutled with 
yolks of eggs and roasted; and, having 
cooled «a little, was replaced in his skin, 
His comb was then gilded, and he was 
borne triumphantly to Che table. 

Dreadful disorderscommon|y follow even 
some morera dinners, Still more teartul 
mnust tiave been the ills which resulted 
from indulgence in the pleasures of the 
festive table in 1445, But in those days 
every goou housewite kept, as a corrective, 
a concoction which is spoken of as an ex- 
cellentand tried remedy tor the stomach 
and head, 

This medicine was made of ginger, cin- 
nainen, long pepper, rosewary, ‘“‘graynes”’ 

—of each «a quartern; cloves, mace, spike- 
nard, nutinegs, “gardamour,’’ “galingat’’— 
of each one ounce; aloes, calamy, crocus, 
rhubarb —of each nine pennyweights. 
These matertals were ground togetner toa 
coarse powder, and boiled in a gallon of 
sweet wine, then add two pounds of sugar 
Five teaspoonfuls of this stuff was taken 





each morning when any one had /sen 
feasting not wisely but too well 
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THE Mousse Towenr,—The tower at Bin- 
gen is situated on an island in the Rhine, 
and is supposed to have been erected dur- 
ing the middie ages by some of the robber 
knights who then infested Germany. The 
ruins have been covered witb stucco and 
converted into a watch tower, 

Its name is popularly derived from the 
legend of the cruel Archbishop Hatto, of 
Mavence. According to the story, as told 
in the well-known ballad of Southey, the 
crops of the district had failed one year,and 
ail the poor people were starving. Hut the 
rich bishop bad granaries filled to over- 
flowing, which he was holding in order to 

rotit by the advancea price of the grain. 

‘he wretebed people besought bim to give 
thein food from bis abundant stores, To 
end himself of tneir importunities, the 
bishop appointed a day for all the poor to 
come to bis barn and receive a portion of 
grain. When they had all gatbered in the 
building, the crue! prelate ordered his ser- 
vants to fasten the doors and set fire to it, 
thus burning the wretched beings alive, 

The next day a whole army of rate were 
seen coiling towards the bishop's palace, 
Hie fled for satety to bis tower on the Rhine, 
but the rats pursued him, swimming the 
river and scaling the walls of the tower; 
and, making their way into the room 
where the terrified bishop was trying to 
conceal bimselt, they ¢evoured bim alive. 
This was in the year 970, 

A different story concerning the mouse 
(or maus) tower, however, is given. This 
asserta that the tower was not built until 
the thirteenth century, more than 200 years 
after the death of Bishop Hatto. 

“I]t was intended, with the opposite cas- 
tle of Ebrenfels, erected at about the Baime 
tine, as a watch tower and toll house for 
coliecting duties upon all goods which 
passed the spot. The word maus is proba- 
biy an older form of mauth, meaning duty 
or toll, and this name, togetber wito the 
very unpopular object for which the tower 
was erected, perhaps gave rise to the do.or- 
ous story of Bishop tlatto and the rats,’ 

a <a 

AN ARAB DENTIST,—Sir Henry Layard, 
in his recently published “Karly Ad- 
ventures,’’ says that on one occasion when 
in the desert he was suffering gee 4 from 
the tootbache; and the sheikh having de- 
clared that there was a skilful dentist in 
the encampinent “Il made up my wind,” 
he says, “to put inyselfin hish ands rather 
than endure it any longer. “He was ac- 
cording: y sent for. 

tle was a tall, ipuscular Arab. His in- 
struiments consisted of a sbort knife or 
razor, and «a kind of tron awl. He bade 
me siton the ground, and then took my 
head firmly between his knees. After 
cutting away the gums he applied the aw! 
to the roots of the tooth, and, striking the 
other end of it with all his might, expected 
to see the tooth fly into the air. But it was 
a double oue, and not to be removed by 
such means from the jaw. Theawl slipped 
and nade «a severe wound in my palate, 
He insisted upon a second trial, and de- 
claring that he could uot succeed. But the 
only result was that he broke off a large 
piece of the tooth, and I bad suffered suffi- 
cient agony to decline a third experiment.” 

—— a ae —-—ri—‘“i‘“ W™~—OC— 


SURROUNDINGS.—Much of the success 
and tue failure, wnuch of the good conduct 
and the evil, much of the happiness and 
the uiusery of men’s lives resulta from 
their surroundings, Estiunate as fully as 
we may the influences of inherited tenden- 
cies and early training, of personal desire 
and power of resistance, of abilities and de- 
ticiencies, of effort and inaction, still we can 
never atlord to forget or depreciate the 
greal pressure exerted on every one by the 
linimediate circuunstances of hig tifa, The 
place where he dwelis, the work in which 
he is engaged, the peopie who surround 
him, the iwental and spiritual atmosphere 
which he breathes, are all combining with 
other influences to make hiun what he 1s. 
Thus any system of education or of self- 
culture that leaves out this element will 
work at # serious disad vantage, 





WANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6, 188s, 


The story of Dress Goods goes on day 
after day like the wurmur of the sea in a 
shell. The broad expanse of Ginghais, 
Sateens, Chintzes and their companions is 
as fresh as dewy pastures. 

WoMEN'S MUSLIN AND CAMBRIC UNDERWEAR, 


New things all the thine coming in. Here are sume 
suggestive prices 


ia Gowns, Sic, 65c, Toe, Bde, $1, $1.25, $1.50 to 
it. 


Chemises, oc, Yr, H5e, Toe, Be, $1 to ®. 

Drawers, We, See, bor, Toe, $1, $1.25 bo $5. 

Skirts, Be, Hoe, Toc, Woe, Ol, $1.25, $1. to $16. 

Lace Trimmed Deirts, $1. Wand $1.75; the $2 and 
92.0 kinds 


Skirte, Uilnd embroidered ruffle, 75c and 90c; the $1 
and gi kinds, 
SPRING STYLE= tN MEN'S Hats, AHENRY HEATH 


or Townsend & Co. liat, from London, if you wish: 
or a Knox Hat, from New York (we are the agents 
bere), or the best Philadelphia makes, Our $2.5) and 
@ Derby and qi and @ Suk Hats deserve special at- 


tention, Plenty of higher cost grade, 
ARK YOU THINKING OF THE NEW CAKPET? We 
are ready ior you More space, more styies, more 


novelties, more price-pull, taking all sorts logether 
than we have ever bad before. ‘ 
For the Spring sales we introduce a new line of 
Brussels. Technical designation, ‘*Wanamaker.’' The 
name *'Wanamaker’* woven on the back isa guaran- 
Lee Best worsted, exclusive stvles and quality, sold 
under special guarantee of ge rvice, at $1 2B a yard 
anda lee of thirty styles, ought to attract. © : 
lo be had only here, 





Besides these regular Brussels we have a large line 
f standard and reliable goods which we are fering 
atreta [ se than wholesale pr «. Axminsters 
‘ Ww es were never handsomer Ingrains 25c to 
' An rely new stock of Smyrna Kugs and Car- 
pets  arpet ‘ig V1 rLhis, for a 4)-vard 
r ay ang tps Mia ng No matter where the Car- 
ia * i¢ made, If it Ss wor.bd caring 
4 estiinates Or sau pies sent i 
SS 08 teis and the like 
a art 4 erested, 
| TER 
LIN WANAMAKER., 





RADWAY’S 
READY 


R. RR. RELIEF. 


In from one to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Kheumatc, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway’s 
Ready Kelief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds,'}4 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as toithe Power of Kadway's 
Heady Helief in a Case of 
Sciatic BKBheumatism. 


No. 3 VAN NESS LACE, New York, 

Dr. RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders, For the last three years I have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending from the lumbar aa to my apvkles, and, 
at times, in both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted I have tried 
almost all the remedies recommended by wise men 
aod fouls, hoping to tind relief, but ail proved to be 
failures, 

1 have tried various kinds of baths, manipulations, 
outwariapplications of liniments tou numerous to 
mention, aud preseriptens oft the most eminent 
physicians, all of which falled to give me relief, 

Last September, at the urgent request of a iriend 
(whe bad been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
trv your remedy, | was then suffering feartully 
with one of my old turns. To my surprise and de- 
light the iret application gave ine ease, alter bathing 
aud rubbing the parts affected, leaving the Ith ta 
a warm glow, created by the Keliel. In ashbort time 
the pain passed entirely away, although I have 
slight periodical attacks appreaching a change of 
weather. I know now how to cure myself, and feel 
quite master of the situation. RADW AY'S 
READY RELIEF is my Signe. i never travel with- 

y valise. Yours truly 
out a bottic in my valise RO. BL ARR. 


Radway's Ready Relief is a Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Hruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. it was the 
First and isn the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
laysinflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 


organs, 

{NTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasins, SourStomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, dice plessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrbera, Colic, Flatuleacy and all interna! pains, 


Malaria in Iie Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious Bil- 
lous and other fevers, alded by RADW AY's P LLs, 
so quickly as RAD WAY'S READY RELI EF. 

hk. R. RK. not only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, butif people ex posed to the Malarial potson will 
every moruing take Wor # drops of Keady Relief in 
water, and eat, say a cracker, before golug out, 

hey will prevent attacks. 

' Trevellere should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them, A iew drops 
in water will prevent sicknessor pains from change 
of water. itis better than Freoch Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant, 


Fitty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY'S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLYENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 


Sold by druggists. 





For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
matism, scrofulous complaints, etc., glandular swell- 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bivede 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water orash, white swell- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gout, dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 


complaints, etc. 
% ry. ! ’ UT Y i] 
HEALTH! BEA ! 
Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and @ 
clear skin, It you would have your flesh firm, 
yuur bones sound, and your comple Xion fair, use 
KRADWAY’'S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
Pie wonderful cures effected by the Sarsapariliian 
Resoivent, its powers over the kidneve in establish- 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the Dladder, albumin- 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, etc,, estab- 
lishing its character as A GREAI CUNSTITIU- 
MlONAL REMEDY, 


Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a bottle, 





RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Lossot Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Viles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing no 
mercury minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


ERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway's 
Pills every morning about ten o'clock, as a dinner 
pill. By so doing 


SICK -HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Fou! Stomach, Biiionsness will be avoid- 

ed.and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 

—— ties for the supporto! the natural waste of the 
ody. 

Bg) bserve the following syinptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the digestive organs: ¢ onstipation, In- 
ward piles, fulness of the blood In the head, acidity 
of the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of tood, 


fulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or euffo- 
cating sensations when in alying posture, dimness of 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in he head, let f perspiration, 
yellowness of thessinand eyes, pain the sie 
chest, limbs and sudde fi ts { heat, bur z 
in the fles 
A few of RADWAY'S I sw free e 
sy ] fa 4 
KE, 2 6s Pe Box + ze 

Send a ers 4 AY @& 
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~ Humorous. 





A COMMON HUMANITY, 





lo steal a kiss ts wrong, I know tt, 
Judwes there are who would decree 
Offenders should be made to show it, 
Submitting lo some penalty. 
But giveo adrive, moonlit, forsaken; 
One girl, not stern, warm iips, Dright face, 
One man, not wooden: and now, taken 
Well, what wouid you take in his place* 


So then, his guiltiessness declaring 
As we the provocation note, 
Il gather from your lofty bearing 
A crime you countit to provoke, 
But l would justify the woman, 
As vou the man did, nothing loth, 
And make the plea of belng human 
Do duty in the case of both, 
-FLORA MACDONALD, 





Table-talk—Spirit-rapping 
A tidy fortune—An orderly housewite. 


Sleepers are cars for travelers to lay 


awake in, 

Point of observation—The needle-point 
of the compass, 

The more heated the discussion between 
friends the cooler thetr subsequent relations 

What is the difference between a suc- 


essful lover and his rival?—The one kisses hls mis 
and the other misses his kiss, 


“A married man,’’ says one who knows, 
‘can always pack a trunk more easily than a bache- 
lorcan, He gevs his wife to do it for him." 

What is the difference between a man at 
the masthead of a ship and the ship itself ’—The ship 
sails over the seas, and the man sees over the salls, 

Employer, sharply: ‘Don’t you see 
what’son the door?’* Pat: ‘tA bitof paper, sur.’ 
‘Ii says, ‘Please shut the duor.’*’ ‘*Faith, I dida‘t 

var it, sur.’’ 

Papa to 4-year old son: 
have another piece of duck, 
“Yeth, thir, I belleve L will, 
chicken ‘cept turkey. 

They were out ina boat, and she very 
innocently asked him If {t was possible to steer with 
one hand, He had never veen there before, but le 
caught on like an old stager, 

‘‘Wife, one day after marriage: ‘No 
lear, don’t give meany money; I might lose it.’ 


“Won't you 
Johnnier’? Johnnie: 
Duck’th my favorite 


Same wife, one year after marriage: ‘Ll took a fly 
dollar note from your pocket-book last nlywlt, 
Jolin,?? 


She: ‘You visited the Italian cities 
while abroad, of course, Mr. Smith ?’* Her: ‘Oh, 
yes!’*? She: ‘‘Isn’t Naples an interesting piace?’ 
He; ‘lt is, indeed, IL stayed there nearly two 
weeks, Just op account of the macaroni,’ 


Wite: ‘‘Before we were married you 
lidn’t think seven evenings a week too often to 
\ tme. Lean'’t see why you don't stay at bom 
mur w.** Husband: ‘Surely, you don’t mean to 
say, my dear, that Ll stayed much at home then! 


In describing the murder of a mar 
name I Jorkins, a reporter thus commented on the 
event: “Phe murderer was evidently in quest of 
money; butluckily Mr, Jorkins had deposited all 
his fundsin the bank the day before, so he lost notti- 
ing bul bia life,’ 


his is the way an enthusiastic voter in 
San Francisco, whose candidate had achieved a 
small majority, took oeeasion to express himeelt 
“Gentlemen, the renown of this glertous victor 
will re-echoin golden letters through the corridor 
of the river of time,’ 


‘You ought to be ashamed of yoursel, a 
creat big man iike you to be a beggarand a tramp. 
You oughtn’t to be afraid of work!) **I know it 
mini, but lean’theip it. You see, my nurse tright- 
ened me once tn adark room when I was a maby, 
and Lhave been tlinid ever since: 


Bridegroom, on their way to Niagara: 
“You're sure you're quite warm and comfortable 
vel’? Bride “Oh, yes, dear, quite.’* Hride- 
greom: *‘Idon'’titke to see you sitting with yo 
back to theenyine, darling, You don’t feel ang 
raught?’ Bride: **Oh, not the slightest!’ Brid 
groom, who does 


anging place 


Phen, sweevest, would you mind 


—_ ~ 
The Melbourne International Exhibition. 


Austraita celebrates the centenary of he pkets 
menthyaywrand International Exhibition at Vs 
r . commen Z Aupyust Ist next, and cont 


¥fors!x months, Congress has appropriated @ 
*), wil! appeint comulsstoner to represent the 
United States,and itis hoped that very many privat 
rms willmakeexhibite., The government of Vi 


rcontrols the exhibition and gives ey ‘ ar 
py 


Steam formotive power free, The exhthtition + , oe 
wand annexes will cover twenty-four acres of 
ground, and the display, 

itries, will be t! 


both local and from foreign 
jaryest ever seen in the *onth- 
ern hemisphere, Goods for exalbition are aimiited 


ty free, Australia isa richand growing country, 


American goods sell well there, aod the compara 
ve nearness of Australia to America sho | pire 
r business men to control her markets Mr. Jol 

M. Ives, who for the past three years has been in 

antipodes as manayer for the well known safe Cure 

H eov H. H. Warner & Co., has Just returned 

Withletters from the chief secretary and comm 

siouers: also blank applications for 

“ be pleased to send free on app 


' ester, N.Y. Applications stu 
*, as gouds mustbe lu f ! 
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Sirrina ror PictuRgEs,—A New York 
photographer prints a circular containing 
eight “Suggestions to Sittere,’’ and tre fol- 
lowing valuable sdvice ‘‘To the Ladies:”’ 
“When a lady, sitting for a picture, would 
cow pose ber mouth toa bland and serene 
character, she should, just before entering 
the room, say ‘boson,’ and keep the ex- 
preesion into which the mouth subsides 
until the desired effect in the camera is evi- 
dent If, on the other band, she wishes to 
assume a distinguished and noble bearing, 
not nuugestive of sweetness, she should say 
‘brush,’ the result of which is infallivle, It 
abe wishes to inake ber mouth look simall 
she must say ‘flip.’ but if the mouth be al. 
ready too small and needs enlarging, she 
toust say ‘cabbage.’ Ladies, when having 
their photographs taken, nay observe these 
rules wilh some advantage to themselves,”’ 

- —— ar a 

THE PcrRvose or Woman's” LIF &.— 
Here is some advice a worldly bul wise 
little woman gave her daughters: ‘My 
dears, let your first thought be never to 
disarrange even for an Instant that oe a | 
of ploasantness which a woman should al- 
wavs wear. Keep iton even for your hus- 
bunds, dears; it is practice if nothing else, 
Yos, be agreeable even when you are 

alone with your looking- lane, Never for- 
get the parpase of your lite,’ 

- —<- >_> + ~~ 
llow Much Should Wothers KHecome Doct ors 

Phe old adage, ‘‘Every man to his trade,'’ has a 
harp value and something ofthe Anylo Saxon ring, 


Butin the subdiviston of tabor Incident to civilize 


lon, every mother necessarily becomes @ Hurse., Sle 
ecides whether the litthe one la sick, and tinmedt- 
ately consults her MENTOR which gives, at the out- 


et, au amount of useful kuowledyve at which many 
arrive only after years of experierce, [tls needless 
o state whose MENTOR, MANUAL and MEDICA 
PORK she Bas In her possession, since Dr. Humphrey's 
Books and HOMEOPATHIC SU ECLIFICS Lave found 
thelr way inte nearly every household and are too 
welland widely known to require special comment 
fromus, They are called for, not only by the mother 
preseribing for her alllng child, because they are 
mild and efficacious, but by the old and young 
throughout the land, in whom a continued experi- 
enee oft their results has developed a confidence en 
jJoyed by no other medicine, If it ls worm-fever, 
TWoOevery few hours, will aderd 
speedy relief, Should it prove to be colic, crying orf 
wakefulness, SPECIFIC NO, THREE ts what the 
mother gives now, tostead of the old nauseathig 
pareworic, Yes, it must be confessed—the power ts 


mild, tutit cures, 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU?! 
- money ant ure the bes 


pellets of Ne, 
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TWE INVALOABLE DOMESTIC REMEDT! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’s. 


Exrerna.y-— for all kinds of lojuries; red 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound 


parts. 

Gives and nent relicf in BURNS, 
SCALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS 8TINGA, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every « ston. 

INTERNALLY.—It is invaluable in Cil¢ 1 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, 8C ARLET, ame 
ther Fevers, 

In NASAL CATARRH, Ftrtid Discharges from 
he FAR, OZ HNA,A Tections uf the ANTROM, and 
CANCEROUS ARYA ACTIONS, it is a boon to both 
Piyeiston, and Patient. 

For SICK- “ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to prevent the 
o CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECTANT 
nown. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


- DOLLARD, 
6513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Ww. PremierA = S| 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEES, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGs, INCHKA. TOUPERS AND 8CALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 

bead, No, 1, From forchead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top, No. 4 (bver the crown of 
No, 4 From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He has alwaysready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wi 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manethr. 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 











DR. SCHENCK’S 


Mandrake Pills have a value asa house- 
hold remedy far beyond the power of Jan 
guage to describe. The family can hardly 
be true to itself that does not keep them 


on hand for use in emergencies. 


* MANDRAKE « 


Is the only vegetable substitute for that 
dangerous mineral, Mercury, and while 
its action as a curative is fully equal, it 
possesses none of the perilous effects. 
In Constipation, Mandrake acts upon 
the bowels without disposing them to sub- 
sequent Costiveness. 

No remedy acts so directly on the liver, 


nothing so speedily cures Sick Headache, 


PILLS. 


For Sale by all Druggista. Price 25 eta. per box; 
t box f 1 cts.) or sent by mail, postage free, on 
rec ely of price Dr. J.-H, Sehenc k & Son Philad’a, 


Send A cents fora package of Plush, 
y iim, Sal and Velwet for Pateh- 
work, w fF. &. Writoskar, lrovidence, K. 1 


SEE HERE! zt hy Rove; save onehals on 1000 useful 


Send for Catalogue, Kae 
pay toayents, ‘ Mie AGU SCALE CO,, Chicago, Lil. 


ADY AGENTS clear 4150 wonthiv, selline oor 
4 (rlebrated MADAME DEAN'S SPINAL BUPPOET 
ING COKSETS, Noexpertence required, Exclusive 
territory wiven, Illustrated catalogue free, §4S 5AM 
PLE FREK to Ayenta. 
LEWIS SCHIELE & (4),, 
tt! Uroadway, New York 


DP vs ANTED. 4a week and expen 
, mena gy pe@ork New growls Sarntes 


J. MILE cO Auguata Ne. 


Sour Stomach and 


Biliousness as these 


epepallihidden name ar Stik Frinve Cards, w 
+ pawe sainyele , 4 tix ‘ 


_— 
Silver Ring, 2oets. Clinton # 


im Wonderful Offer 


“ad 





es ES FO 
Hin 4 . a . , j 
N« ws ards bitty 
‘ : Lt, the he hee articles for 25 ets 
Am ry Picin’ LING CO. Watlingtord, ¢¢. 


CUR Ec DEAF 


Rive n Vos . 


PRCK’S PATENT InrkovEn Cue rfectly 
Kestore he Heariag. and perform the work of the nat ival 
drum. Invisible, comfortable and aiwa 
corn vereation and eve a’ eral ead 
{ pike. 


B. a1SCOX, | 853) =A uuiway, sew York, Mention 











LYDIA x 


PINK 









LOMPOUND 


1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all thes, “alnfal Complaints and Weaknesses 
Ro common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Vleersa 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weak news 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of li 

it will dissolve and expel tumors from the ater 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancer 
humors there is checked very speedily by ite use 

it removes faintness, fatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stom It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
Dehility, Sleeplesqness, Depression and Indigestion 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weightar 
backache, is always permanently cured by iteu 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act 
Sarmony with the laws that govern the female 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Conpour 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answer 1. Atidress 
in confidence LYDIA FE. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS ~q 


ners 


ti. 


, 
Lydia FE. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
Mliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 2 ets per Yeon, 
—~—Sold by all Druggints. 


EDUC ATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemou Bireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
iSth, 1847, 

In addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tlons, and all modern Improvements ina heating and 
ventilation, the house presents supertor advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Inatitute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Boclety Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be apecially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly bome life, 
aud the furtherance of such arrangements as parente 
may destre to make forsecuring to thelr daugiters the 
musical and Iiterary advantages of the city. 

Mr. if. FB. Arnold, the well known plantat, wil 
conduct the musical education of the young ladles, 
where noot 

ferms, @O per year, for board and tultion tn any 
class of the Packer Tnatitute: pavable, 6300 at the 
openiog of the year, and $200 in the following March 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 


her preference exists 


other cause than protracted Iliness 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses ol laundry, Involve extra charges, which wil 
in no case exceed cost, Bheeta, pillow-cases, Diankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each seholar, 

Mra, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 
KEFRRENCES 


Yr. J. BACKUS, LL. D.. Packer Collegiate Lostituts 
Rey. EDWARD LATHROP, PD. Db. Stanford, ¢ 
BENSON J. LOssINng LL. 0. Dover Plains N.Y 
Rev. d. RYLAND AENDRICK, LL.D 44 Ir 
tow Piece N. Y 
Ir teen of Vassar f ome 
v ABKY = GOODS ELSI Lady Ir palot Vase 
aar é te 
i’ r MAKIA VITCHELL, Vassar ¢ ege 
Prior, WK. DWIGHT. Vassar College 
mr. 5. i. % ‘ ry Vaecar College 
Proew HW. VAN INGEN. Vassar ¢ ene 
vl Fe BONNEY and DILLAY ERE. Oe is. Fa 
i *. 04. SOA Tita SEP Mi aye ire 
i oF KOUT KR RAY ee ere ome eee 
Vn WW PHAW _ i l’a 
Phey WATS MA MPTON, "W aehingt Se 


Mn. W. . HALLIDAY, © airo, dt 
HALLIDAY, Cairo I 


Mi FJ. PELZEM, Chariestown, South Carolina 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





What strikes one chiefly in ap inspsc- 
tion of the tasbions, as they are presented 
in the shops, is the extreme neatness of the 
styles, and the wonderful cheapness of 
ready-made clothing. 

Nicely draped skirts of woolen material, 
with a sufficient length for the bo lice, may 


be bought for @ very small sum, Jackets | 


also are low priced; and as to bonnets and 
hats the cholee is immense; thus a com 
plete walking outfit, not of course in the 
best quality, but stil! neat and ladylike, 
nay be purchased by the economical, and 
if in these days of cheap clothing any wo 
nan is attired in wornout, or ugly and ill- 
fitting garments, it is simply trom mis 
management of her finances, or from want 
ot knowledge and taste to guide ber in the 
cbolce of her costumes, 

These dresses are in tailor-made sty!es, 
and chiefly of striped or chequered fabrics; 
the plain Aiazon cloths, of which so many 
fashionalle costumes are made, are wore 
expensive, and are frequently combined 
with ong of the rough wooiens in iarge 
chequers that areal ways stylish when well 
made, but good making is sine gua non 
where large patterns are concerned, 

\ very good model, tnade in this way, is 
com posed of @ large chequered woolen, ip 
blue and pale mastic, and Amazon cloth in 
tie latter color, used in broad bands pink 
od out in seallops at the  ige. 

The tunic is draped high on thisside and 
fallsin a coquilie, lined with a wide vand 
ofthe Amazon cloth; along the lower edge 
ofthe tunic the cloth appears as a narrow 
border only; the same arrangement is fol 
lowed at the back, but the band 
again where it follows the back drapery to 
the waist on the left side, 


widens 


The tront, edge, and sleeves of the plain 
corsage are aiso ornamented with pinked- 
out bands of cloth, placed under the che 
quered material, 

Like many other fashions, that of cut- 
ting out the edges of materials in scallops 
isabused, and falls into disrepute, not be- 
cause there is anything wrong about the 
mode, but because itis mis«pplied, Ithas 
adopted for thin or loosely-woven 
tabrics, for woitech itis not in the least suit- 
ed, and was never intended, and the scal- 
lops have frayed out, or curied up at the 


points, and, in short, the dresses tinished 
off in this way have worn very badly; but 
with firmly and closely-woven cloth no 
drawbacks of tuis kind need be teared,and 
the pinked-out edges of the Atmazon cloth 
form a very durable trimming. 

raiding is as universal as ever, es- 
pecially very tine braiding executed with 
narrow braid, with «a fine gold, silver or 
steol cord on one side. Panels, corners of 
tunities, aud bodices are ornamented with 
braiding, or with its substitute, tine cord 
pa sementerie ornaments, 

Ligoter woolens, cashmere amongst the 
number, are employed for better dresses, 
plush, and with various striped ta- 
Dries, partly of wool, and partly of cutand 
uneut velvet, plush, satin and = faille, with 
patterns in sil@ Knots, or sone other fanci 


with 


ful arranyement 

\ ladylike costume, in dark-green plush 
and cashinere, the color of a bay leat, has 
the skirt of plush, pleated on the left side, 
tute 


where the eashimere opens over it, 


and is gracefully draped across the front 
and at the back, and caught upon the hip 
with a green passementerie ornament, The 
bodies opens over a plush plastrou, with 
back on the 


handsome passementerie ornaments This 


revers ftastened chest with 
is very fashionable, 

\ tow dresses are made with very short 
loug tanics or 
drap od skirts, which give the tlowing lines 


draperies; bat, as a rule, 


so grateful to the eye, are preferred, and 
will, im all probability, continue in yvoxgue 
for so une time to come, 


Nearly all the ball toilettss for young 
white, in plain 
over the 


ladies’ wear are of tulle in 


ory or in two shadey one 


lier, 
Very 


pretty flower-like arrangements 


are coade in this way, but the colors re 


quire carefal conbination; brown tulle 
over Vellow, trimmed with straps and 
bows of brown and yellow ribbon, is a 
very good combination; pink over green, 
ro ogre erpink, is also pretty; mauve 
or Violet nHbines well with pale straw 
r, blue with old gold, and white or 
athi With a ‘ rs 
lany he dresses are made with pan 
‘ f1 re silk on one side of the skirt, 
anda w bodice of moire silk thers ar 
i with straps and bows, or wit 
yioops and ends of sat rua e 
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and-a-half to two inches wide, being run 
with silk. 

Piain cloth costumes are very popular 
and also very stylish; the mode is one that 
spreads day by day, and the costumes are 


frequently enriched with gold and silver 


braiding, and sometimes with panels and 
other ornaments of gold or silver embroid- 
ery or lace. With these costumes the ca- 
pote and muff are also made of cloth, and 
in all these the edges, in place of being 
turned up and hemmed, are cut in small, 
sharp, pointed scallops. 

Costumes of plain cloth are also orna- 
mented with plain braiding to match, but 
the design must be rich and evidently 
hand worked, 

Dresses of figured woolen materials are 


_ never braided, but are stitched at the edges 


and draped and ornamenved with passe- 
mnenterie appliques. 

All descriptions of trimmings are very 
rich this season, but less brilliant than 
heretofore. In passementerie ornaments 
there are deep tringes with pendants of 
irregular length, intermingled sometimes 
with threads of gold, silver or colored silk. 
Cords are also made in this way, but so lit- 
tle color is introduced that the ornaments 


| are not too bright and striking for ordinary 








| throat only, and talls in 


wear, 

Jet and bead fringes are made extremely 
deep, but of finely cut beads, and deep 
fringes are also made consisting of rows of 
stnall silk tassels mingled with silk cover- 
ed balls and pendants, 

Jackets, itis hardly necessary to repeat, 
aré a universal mode; those made of plush 
or fur are simple in style, and have no 
ornaments save a handsome clasp or cord 
brandenburghs, tut the new cloth jackets 
are diversified in many ways, and are very 
coqyuettiah they are usually 
made ot very fine, plain cloth, in rather 
light neutral shades, 

The most fashionable colora are mastic, 
reseda, beige, the whole gamut of grays 
and browns—especially browns—and dark 
blue and green. 

Many of the jackets for young ladies are 
made in imitation of military jackets, and 
braided or ornamented to resemble these 
with brandenburghs, aiguillettes, tabs, or 
thick passementerie trimmings partly 
made of silk cord. 

Jackets are also made with braided or 
embroidered plastrons of cloth or velvet, 
or else the plastron is of plain cloth, with 


vetemnents; 


bands of embroidery in horizontal, verti- 


cal, or diagonal stripes. The edge of the 


| jackotis simply stitched, or it may be tin- 


ished off with pinked-out edges, 

The tronts are also finished in this way 
in some modela, and lined with two or 
three pinked-out strips of the cloth, each 
one advancing a little beyond the last, 
and the whole forming a very pretty trim. 
ming. 

Pleated plastrons of faille a little longer 
than the jacket, and matching it in color, 
are also employed; the plastron is pleated 
as far as the waist only, and the edge is cut 
out in seallops, 

A novelty for tea-gowns or indoor dresses 
isa low open waistcoat of plush or velvet 
worn over the lace or thick silk under- 
dress, and either laced or buttoned in front, 
Many ladies prefer this style to the blouse 
front, as the well fitting waistcoat detines 
the waist instead of concealing it. 
Lona pe overdress is 


The 
fastened at the 
straight lines to 


loose 


the odge 

Some charming new parures are mad 
of striped gauze or muslin in two colors; 
the deep falling collar, and turned back 
cutls to match, are finely pleated, so that 
stripe shows above, and the 


white or black ground between the pleats, 


the colored 





Odds and Ends, 
FASHIONABLE FANCY WORK, 

Fancy work, at the very words, so elastic 
in their meaning, innumerable thoughts 
come in one’s mind, Whatcan become of 
all the fancy work that is done in a single 
yesar? 

“Why, we use some of itin our houses 
and give some to our triends,’’ say the 
indefatigable girls and matrons who ply 
the needie and thread almost as diligently 
as those who work tor a living. 

Yes; but one would think that all the 
houses in Christendom could hardly con- 
tain the never-ending supply that is always 
forthcoming. 

In a search after news for ftancy-work 


lovers we saw, lately, some lovely strips 
for curtains ot Flemish linen, worked in 
exquisite shades of colored cotton, They 
were st patterns closely worked in satin 
stit it « ild be jul kiV a my shed, 
5 ,es were yg: a ‘ 
4 s . > ra 
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to suit the Oriental style of decoration that 
is so much in vogue; the colors of the 
sateen grounds would tone splendidly with 
Eastern rugs and carpets and Benares 
ware ornaments. The sateens might al- 
most be taken for silk handkerchiets that 
had been laid by for years, so time-worn in 
their coloring they look; and the Moravian 
cottons for working out the patterns are 
of charming tints, Ked and blue are used 
on a dark red ,round for the Turkish 
stitch, which is, in fact, the old herring- 
bone. 

Decorations done in Hambro’ wool are 
handsome, and can be finished off very 
rapidly, as tbe thickness of the wool does 
not allow of fine stitcLes, 

A delightfully simple chair-back was ot 
white sateen cloth; one end was ornament- 
ed with lattice-work, over which trailed 
leaves in shades of brown and green Ham- 
bro’ thrown up with filoselle; a light bord- 
ering edged the other three sides, It 
would make a very pretty present, and 
could be executed in no time,com paratively 
speaking. 

Cloth tablecovers are pinked out at the 
edge now, for ladies, it is said, do not like 
the expense of fringing them. This laud- 
able economic idéa is certainly an improve- 
ment, as it is much lighter, and does not 
detract from the work, as many of the 
fringes do, by the coloring being too 
bright. 

One tablecover was of dark greenish felt, 
worked in broad outline with shaues ot 
apricot, and bad plush medallions at the 
corners. Another, of terra-cotta diagonal 
cloth, was beautifully worked with French 
knots, basket and satin stitches, and 
couching, all done in shades of electric. 
blue, 

A canvas and honeycomb cloth makes a 
pleasing ground; the squares, whica are of 
canvas pattern, but not open threads, are 
worked in cross-stitcb, and the alternate 
honeycomb squares are darned. It is suit- 
able tor tive o’clock tea and sideboard 
cloths, 

The new Smyrna work is done with a 
needle with woul chenille on canvas; it is 
very soft and pretty, 

On coarse wool canvas wool is drawn 
through, then knotted and the ends left to 
fall loosely in resemblance of tassels. It 
answers well for brackets and mantel- 
borders, but not so well for cushions, 

The rough felt used for tablecovers had 
an applique of tapestry cretonne, which was 
worked with tinsel and silk. A table slip 
was composed of golden-brown plush en- 
riched with a pattern in shades of gold. An 
Empress cosy of crimson satin had a 
Macrame bordering. The Macrame was 
laid on, as it were, Upside down, the head- 
ing of the border being at the bottom of 
the cosy, and the vandyked edge standing 
up like a crown with the fringe ends 
caught to the top and knotted. 

A speciality is the ecclesiastical work ; 
every conceivable article that can be em- 
broidered for use in churches is prepared 
ready for working. 

Mantel borders of ecru granite have a 
handsome dragov border in red. ‘One ad- 
vantage of tue Russian work is that it can 
be done in strips, which is always conven- 
ient; another, that the materials are stam p- 
ed, so that no counting of stitches is requi- 
site for carrying out tbe patterns, 

Furniture upholstered in dark colored 
material, worked with cross-stitch, looks 
extremely well. Ladies might more often 
furnish a bedroom in this style; it would 
be to many a novelty, and it makes an 
agreeable change from cretonnres, 

Some people delight in ‘tossing up” 
brocades, velvets, laces and ribbons into 
stylish bags, dainty caps, fichus, neckties 
and such-likes. lancy work proper is 
rather too slow a process to please them. 
Now with a piece of eld French brocade, 
or some squares of Eastern embroidery, 
with a length of soft corded silk or plush, 
and afew yards of ribbon and beautitul 
old lace, what charming contections can be 
made in ap hour or two, The very writ- 
ing of the words calls up memories of de- 
licious bits of coloring, coquettish articles 
fit for a Princess to don, and quaint knick- 
Knacks bewitching enough to satisfy a 
squeamish lover's taste as oflerings to “the 
dearest girl in the world ”’ 

There is as much art in such “tossing 
up’ as there is in draping, and a good deal 
tnore than in cerrying out elaborate pieces 
of fancy Work thatare already commenced, 
and, In some cases, almost completed be- 
tore the ladies put their needles into the 


materials, ‘Tossing up’? must be done 
lightly, gracefully and with spirit. The 
combination of lors must be harmonious, 
“ sf form inust be fairly considered. In- 
: esi nfect 8 are pictures in 
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Coafidential Correspound ents. 








Jennie L.—Diamonds are not generally 
dug out of the ground, but are found in narrow crey- 
lees of rocks. 


AILEEN.—Two or more young ladies who 
are sisters are called ‘The Misses So-and-so,'* not 
**The Miss So-and-so's,** 


ANx10U8,— When two brothers are in 
love with the same young lady there Is sure to be 
trouble ahead. We certainly think we had better 
not interfere in the matter. 


SHERRY.—Your question bas been an- 
swered overand over again. Of course a Roman 
Catholic can be President of the Ualted States if 
he be a native-born citizen and have votes enough tu 
elect him, 


Rex. — The word is doubtless ‘deo. 
dand,*' meaning inlaw a thing which has caused 
the death of a person, and for that reason Is forielted 
to the King, and applied by him to plous uses—a law 
now abolished. 


CuimMes.,—T e first striking clock, it is 
said, was imported into Europe by the Perelans about 
the year#), It was brought asa present to Charle- 
magne from Abdullah, King of Persia, by two 
monksof Jerusalem, 


Freppy S.—A parody isa kind of writ- 
ing in which the words of an original sentence, arti- 
cle, or book, are just sufficiently altered as to re- 
verse the sense, render it ridiculous, or else turn it 
to some olher purpose, 


PriMROSE.—You have an active brain, 
aud are of an imaginative turn of mind; are hopeful 
and cheerful in disposition, generously inclined in 
money matters, affectionate, sensitive, and fairly 
strong-willed; are energetic, 


B, F, T.—The postal system of the Ameri- 
can Colonies was under the supervision of the Post- 
master General of the United States, and Benjamin 
Franklin was hiscdeputy, Franklin was also the first 
Postmaster General of the Uaited States, 


Marky B.—The fibre of silk is the longest 
continuous fibre known, An ordinary cocoon ofa 
well-fed silkworn will often reel 1000 yards, and re- 
liable accounts are given of a cocoon yielding 1,295 
yards, ora tibre nearly three-quarters of a mile in 
length. 

PuzzLED.—There is no positive law to 
prevent a person from taking anew or an additional 
Christian name; but itis unusual, and might lead to 
very uppleasant surmises. la case of affixing sucha 
pseudonym to deeds, disputes in respect to identity 
might ensue, and thence law-suits migat arise, 


Nimrop.—We do not know anything of 
the advertising gentieman you speak of, If he tells 
you ‘‘the use of a truse is fraugit with daoger,** it 
is only because he wants you tv adopt some Contriv- 
ance of hisuwn, A properly constructed truss Is 
absolutely the safest protection against rupture ex- 
isting. 


M. A. N.—The only way t» be sure, is to 
consulta lawyer, The laws of each State are not al- 
waysalike on the subject of wills, Sucha will could 
not be made ilu Peinsylvanta—that is for the hus- 
band to regulate the disposal of his wife's property 
after his death—aud we do not thiok it can be done 
io Kansas. However, a lawyer would tell you. 


F, H. F.—We.bave read somewhere that 
glass may be cut under water with great ease, to al- 
most any shape, with a pair of shears or strong scis- 
sors. Two things are uecessary for success —first, 
the glass must be kept quite level in the water while 
the scissors are applicd; and secondly, to avoid risk, 
it is better to perform the cutting by taking off small 
pieces at Lhe corners and slung the edges, aud tore- 
duce the shape gradually to that required, The 
softer glasses cut the best, and the scissors need not 
be very sharp. 


JinkKkKs.—Although the British Govern- 
ment abolished the African slave trade in 1907, it did 
not lead Lo an improved treatment of the negroes in 
the West ludies, and a measure for the entire aboll- 
tion of slavery was passed in 1533, The sum of §10,- 
000, 000 was voted as compenusatiun to the planters, 
and asystem of apprenticeship for seven years was 
established, Immediate liberation was carried out 
in Antigua, The apprenticeship system «did not 
work well, In 1838 it was brought to au end by act of 
Parilament, and in August of that year the slaves in 
all the Colonies were given their freedom, 


READER.—The way you put the case, is 
peculiar, toasmuch a you do not say whether the 
friend who has got married is male or female, or 
yourown sex, These matters inake a decided differ- 
ence ag to the course to be pursued, In the case of 
the writer being a lady, and the Irienda lady, it 
would be in very bad taste to make any reference to 
the marriage until introduced in proper form to the 
husband. This holds gvod, no matter where you 
meet the married couple for the first time together. 
lf the writer is a gentleman, aud the married friend 
a lady, the same rule will hold good. Ifthe married 
friend isa gentleman, of course the wite 1s saluted 
at the same time that he is saluted; then if there Is 
to bean interchange of cuourtesics, these must be 
preceded by the lutroduction to the wife, when con 
wratulations of both are in order, 2. The hand 
would indicate carelessness along with strength of 
mind and a desire to do right ip essential things, It 
shows a taste for color and showy garments, It 
shows good nature, liberality, andin some things— 
fickleness. 


LIBERTY.—Comimon gas is made from 
bituminousorseftcoal, The coal is heated In air- 
tixhtiron retorts. The gas thence arising is con- 
ducted into the condenser, a series of bent tron 
tubes which are kept as cold as possible by means of 
a stream of cold waterupon their outside surface, to 
arrest impurities by the process of condensation, It 
then goes through a case called the scrubber, which 
contains pieces of coke, over which water constant- 
ly trickles, to eliminate any traces of ammonia ‘that 
may silll cling toit. From thie it passes through the 
lime purifier, an tron box fitted with shelves, on 
which is placed slaked lime, to absorb the carbon 
acidin the gas. “art of itesulphuretted bydrogeo 
is also taken out here, and the remainder is elim! 
ated by a passage through caustic soda, saw:ust, aud 
oxide of lead, or tron sulphate. The gas is now 
ready to be passed into mains and conducted to large 
reservoirs, wheuce it is conveyed to houses for wee. 
In large'gas manufactories this process goes un 
} tinually, the coke eing re ¢ f ithe retorts as 
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